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“An Equal Educational Opportunity 
For Every Kentucky Child” 


THE SHINING EXAMPLE 


THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL has no communistic 
leanings. It doesn’t yearn in the slightest for all men to have 
the same amount of money, to eat the same food, to wear 
black shirts, or to live in houses that look just alike. 

This publication ‘recognizes that man’s highest earthly 
equipment is his personality, that quality of differentiation 
—elusive, indefinable, but infinitely precious. No man can 
say explicitly from whence it comes, or what is the process 
of its coming. There are laws, to be sure, but the mind of 
man is too puny to comprehend them, except vaguely. 

The most honorable guess we can make is that personality 
stimulates and builds personality. Vital forces then are the 
thrill of the shining example, the contagious warmth that 
radiates from personality. Probably as much of a man’s 
life is determined before birth asafter. Some there are, alas, 
whom generations of ancestors have trained into a tragic 
stolidity. Some there are in whom personality, waiting too 
long for the shining example, withers and dies. And that 
is the greatest tragedy of all. 

To attempt to estimate in dollars and cents this loss to 
Kentucky would be to degrade personality, it being spirit- 
ual and not comparable with material values. 

Kentucky’s greatest problem today lies in placing these 
shining examples, these radiant personalities before the 
children of every school within its borders— 
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Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS April 4, 1927 
SUMMER SCHOOL BEGINS June 6, 1927 
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——-RURAL DEMONSTRATION scHooL—H+" 


A model one-teacher school with all the grades from one to eight 
inclusive. Prominent visitors have said it is the most distinctive thing a 
about Western State Teachers College and the most complete model F 
country school in all of the South. 


Miss Ethel Clark, the teacher in charge, is in every sense a rural 
school expert. With her forty country children and complete equipment 
for teaching, work, and play, it offers unexcelled opportunities for 
observation and directed teaching. 


Three-fourths of Kentucky’s teachers work in the rural field, and 
the demand for teachers trained to do effective school work in the |. 


country and the villages is increasing every year. Work done in the 
rural school in observation, participation and directed teaching is given A 
full credit toward the certificate or the bachelors degree. e 

Write for special information q 


H. H. CHERRY, President 
Bowling Green, Ky. | 
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FOR FEBRUARY— 


Life Studies of Our Eminent Americans 


WASHINGTON and LINCOLN 


Text for reading—Suggestions for coloring— 
Stories that inspire—Art that instructs 


VALENTINE PROGRAM 


DELIGHTFUL—Y et instructive with Central Seatwork Material 


For Kindergarten and Primary papers, seatwork and 
Primary material, see our Teachers’ Catalog—copy fur- 
nished free upon request. 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL -SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 

















BOOKS NO TEACHER SHOULD MISS 


Barrows and Cordts—The Teachers’ Book of Phonetics, $1.40 
Benson, Lough, Skinner, and West—Psychology for Teachers, $2.00 
Blackhurst—Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching, $1.80 
Book—Learning to Study and Work Effectively, $1.96 
Brewer—Case Studies in Educational and Vocational Guidance, $1.60 


Johnson—The Administration and Supervision of the 
High School, $2.00 


Hotchkiss—The Project Method in Classroom Work, $1.48 
Parker—Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning, $2.00 


Parker and Temple—Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching, $2.20 


Russell—Classroom Tests, $1.60 
Touton and Struthers—Junior-High-School Procedure, $2.60 


195 East Gay Street GINNANDCOMPANY Columbus, Ohio 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








1927 


Three hundred and sixty-five days are 
but a small figure in the parade of the 
years. The particular combination of 
digits ‘‘1492”’ is famous. To be sure some- 
thing happened then, but what did happen 
was but the bursting forth of forces that 
had been gathering for generations. The 
centuries sowed and watered and the 
harvest was garnered in 1776. We know 
now that the red fire which blazed in 
1914 had been smoldering through many 
decades. 


A year means that the planet which is 
our home has made the complete round of 
its orbit, has come back to its starting 
place, and that the proper cycles of days 
and seasons have been achieved. But 
there is no spiritual or social completeness 
in a year. Human lives go forward to 
their appointed goals, moving buoyantly 
and joyously this year because of strength 
developed last year, or struggling because 
of past weaknesses. 


This is to wish for all of us that those 
forces which may break through in 1927 
may have been conceived in justice and 
honor, and that the year may lend its 
contribution of effort towards the achieve- 
ment of righteous victories in years to come. 


MAUDLIN SYMPATHY 


Some children of Kentucky (also other 
states) have been long afflicted by one of 
the most blighting of all the educational 
curses; namely, the employment of teachers 
on other bases than teaching ability. There 
are, of course, not enough good teachers 
to go around. With the present supply 
some schools must be indifferently or poorly 
taught, or else go untaught. But this is 
not the alternative which puts poor teachers 
in hundreds of our schools. This one 
would board at the proper place; there were 
obligations to the uncle of that one; the 
other one had been reared in poverty and 
needed encouragement. The first two 
types of appointments are obviously 


dishonest, mere matters of buying and 
selling, of degrading the teaching of Ken. 
tucky’s children to the level of jockey alley, 
The other type is a clear case of maudlin 
sentimentality, if slightly higher in the 
moral scale, certainly no more favorable to 
the State’s children in general results. 


This should be said often and loud: The 
only justifiable reason for employing any 
teacher for any school is that that teacher can 
give the best available instruction to those 
placed under his care. 





DISCIPLINE 


The best recorded tribute to the disci- 
pline of a schoolisfound in one of Miss Myra 
Kelly’s stories of school life. Mrs. Epstein 
inquired of Mrs. Levine in rich East-side 
vernacular how she had enjoyed her visit 
to the room in which ‘“Lettle Mawruss” 
was one of thirty. She had enjoyed it. And 


how, Mrs. Levine; was the discipline? 
Discipline? Well now what do you know 
about that! Mrs. Levine had clean forgot 


to notice it. 


That, of course, is a picturesque way of 
stating our educational platitude as to the 
best discipline being where there is least 
discipline. 


Discipline, as a term, has gathered some 
harsh meanings. This has happened 
largely because we have emphasized re- 
straint more than action, whereas discipline 
certainly means both. Human _ beings 
must act. They were made to act. 
Restraint must not prohibit action; it 
merely directs action. Children whose 
activities arise from whole-hearted interest 
in wholesome tasks are not disorderly. 
Bad discipline is ordinarily the by-product 
of bad teaching. The teaching is poor. 
The children are irritated because the 
teaching is poor. They express their 
irritation in terms of disorderliness. The 
vicious cycle is completed when the teacher 
penalizes the children because they became 
irritated at her poor teaching. When 


teaching is good, visitors in the classroom 
are likely to take little note of discipline. 
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PARIS HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the outstanding school publications 
of the State is the Parisian Oracle, which 
is the product of the Paris High School. 
The current issue contains letters from a 
large number of the alumni of the school. 
The spirit of these letters is admirable, and 
one judges that the writers are men and 
women of whom the institution may justly 
beproud. Itisa fine thing to keep contact 
with the students one has taught, and this 
seems to be one of the chief achievements 
of the faculty of the Paris High School. 


SPECIAL THROUGH PULLMAN 
FOR DALLAS MEETING 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Louisville and Nashville for a_ special 
Pullman leaving Louisville 12:35 P. M., 
February 25th on the Pan-American, which 
makes connection with the Sunshine Special 
of the Missouri-Pacific at Memphis. 
Leaving Memphis at 11:15 P. M., the 
schedule provides for arrival in Dallas at 
1:10 P. M., February 26th. This is an all- 
steel sleeper consisting of twelve sections 
and drawing room. Rates from Louisville 
will be $45.83 for round trip based on 
certificate plan of one and one-half fare. 
Lower berth one way, $9.75, upper berth, 
$7.80 and drawing room, $34.50. 


Reservations for berths will be made 
through the Secretary’s office. All who 
wish to join the Kentucky party will please 
notify R. E. Williams, 1122 Starks Build- 
ing, Louisville, indicating whether lower 
or upper berth is desired. Identification 
certificates may also be obtained on request. 





KENTUCKY BREAKFAST 


All persons interested in a breakfast or 
luncheon for Kentuckians attending the 
Dallas meeting are requested to write the 
Secretary’s office, 1122 Starks Building, 
Louisville, indicating which preferred. If 
the interest, so expressed, warrants, ar- 
rangements will be made with one of the 
Dallas Hotels, and all notified before the 


meeting. A get-together meeting of this 
sort makes it possible to meet all from one’s 
own State and affords splendid opportunity 
for social enjoyment. 





ADVANCE ENROLLMENT 


Advance pledges of enrollment for the 
Kentucky Education Association alreadty 
total approximately 12,000 members. It is 
expected that the entire western part of 
the State will record an enrollment of 
100% before the April meeting. Other 
sections are also earnestly working for this 
goal. The largest enrollment in the history 
of the Association is assured. Superinten- 
dents and principals who have made pledges 
on 100% basis should remit membership 
dues to the Secretary’s office at their earliest 
convenience in order that the membership 
receipts and railroad certificates may 
be mailed to all applicants in the near 
future. Membership dues covering these 
advance pledges should be remitted before 
the schools close. Attractive honor certifi- 
cates in recognition of 100% enrollment 
will be forwarded to all school systems who 
report 100% enrollment when membership 
dues are forwarded to the Secretary’s 
office. The response to the appeals for 
100% units has been remarkable, almost 
100 counties having responded to the 
appeal. Why not make the entire State 
100%? 


KENTUCKY HOTEL HEADQUAR- 
TERS FOR K. E. A. CONVENTION 


The Kentucky Hotel has been designated 
as official headquarters for the meeting, 
but all the prominent hotels of the city will 
provide accommodations for the unusually 
large attendance which is expected. Owing 
to the heavy demand on hotel accommoda- 
tions it is suggested that reservations be 
made early. 





DR. G. C. GAMBLE 


Dr. G. C. Gamble, formerly dean of the 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, is 
at present directing a survey of the teacher 
training institutions of New Jersey. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


President Cherry is making a strong 
plea for one hundred per cent membership 
in the K. E. A. of the teaching profession 
in Kentucky. The following pledge form 
has been circulated, and the list printed 
herewith indicates a favorable response to 
the one hundred per cent idea. Pledges 
now total about 12,000. 


Date ...., 1927 


H. H. Cherry, 
President Kentucky Education Association, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Dear Sir : 

You are authorized to enroll the teachers 
of , as members of 
the K. E. A. for 1926-27 on a 100% basis. 
The total number of teachers enrolled in 
this unit is approximately 






































Post office 

County State 

Name 
County Superintendent 
PN 2c 5 ae oy ed N. S. Shaw 
2, ERE eee eee er eicareenerene aero R. W. Kincaid 
2 C5 Renee teen eter er ree L. C. Caldwell 
oS E07 SS eee eee me ote ao J. M. McVey 
RI ii anansienstitiorrenincsnaniial Marshall eased 
lo aoe pata ata eas Ervine Turner 
Dice Se nee. Harry F. Monahon 
Se ee Ora L. Roby 
1 See eel eee Iva Anderson 
Barren .W. M. Totty 
SESS reset een ae eens _V. W. Wallace 
Cy EES Snel ee Se, Farris McGlone 
C's) 0 | EERE a reece Robert E. Traylor 
RONNON ON etter eee Rae Clay Tharp 
RO nsec a et Le Wm. Watkins 
CS ee ae ee een H. W. Peters 
(1): SAARI ere reenter eee Paris B. Akin 
RO akc eo a ar cra ori da Baxter Bledsoe 
SSS eee Mrs. Gertie M. Lindsey 
Se ee ee ee Mamie West Scott 
Ly 1 | eS EE ret ce eee Mattie Dalton 
Dr eee! ene N. J. Parsons 
CS ees see coe enencss .....T. W. Skinner 
OO mest pernwnnin Mrs. Joe Smith 
5) 2 re earns J. B. Hardeman 
Greenup . ma 3 J. Nickel 
LL” 5 SERRE Pe ere neeeneenneenee Tee T. M. Lewis 
JTS) 7) Cece ee et eneneen ra A. Payne 
ilo See ese earr B. D. Nisbet 
SEN So as . O. Kimber 
Jefferson........... “ J. Stivers 
— Be Sores ae ie as os a es ce O. W. Cain 

nott 2 H. H. Taylor 

Knox.... W. W. Evans 
Laurel... ....L. B. Hammack 






































Letcher -Arlie Boggs 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
IASC | ae B. Godbey 
I ts otcceciossccoasnc Mrs. Mamie ¥ Fergueos 
Logan........... ee ee De. R. N. Beauchamp | 
Lyon Piiiensree acu seen ipo cb oacdeahacs skebacnys =pebeeryeneree N. G. Martin 
McCreary oe L. Harmon 
lid) ere __Lelia Jane Harris 
(La ee eee John Clarkson 
Ee | EEE ieee een eee Roy O. Chumbler 
Ree MN or ne mL. . 
atin bo a a ea M. C. Hughes 
ile i ee 4. w "Dillehay 
Sie |: ee ie eae nee W. M. McClain § 
RO EAIG 2 5ootbol n)  s onetak e e O. L. Shultz 
NO aeRO i, Fett 2 Sen noo Clara A. Jones 
nS ee eee en SNA ene L. E. Meece 
ES care ore ne Rea tees M. C. Napier 
Oy pe coee dk cAln ok eS J. H. Powers 
RRCKCABIAE.<.-.20.5 002 --2asc<ce<cas Bee oe b. G. Bullock 
SOLE Oe ERE crm eee cee eee ae E. J. Paxton 
SUC Se eee en Alice Adams 
(UC th EE Se ne on pe. H. G. Watson 
MURR ee geese sees J. N. Holland 
SLC OTA CIS RE eee eee nat C. H. Gentry 
AVS TES eS a ee preoeie re eonctoee eenennn t: G. R. McCoy 
AYSS T1711) er J. F. McWhorter ¢' 
AVE Cos Seen ee earn he W.. Johnson 
SOLS T CS Rees eee eons . Louis Hume 
Campbell... eowheees _J. W. Reiley 
EST crs BTS Perec Mrs. “Lucy L. Smith 
LTATIC Cc |e ree _R. I. Glover 
Scott. .......- Spa reeks URI AeA on TONE ee _A. M. Shelton 
Do a eee eee eee eee J. W. Snyder 
Nicholas... tig Sp eens ...Edna S. Taylor 
co See est ke Orie P. Gruelle 
RRADISIRE eX acs 2 Se anc eee J. O. Gordon 
P11 OR RES eee seers J. R. Wall ? 
ENC) ee aod es Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
Se COS ee eer ee yeereere ree . R. Roark f- 
VEC CC cha aa ee ae eneer re J. B. Heird 
CE) eee Oe rt eet W. S. Clark 
SLES | oe Re nen eeere L. H. Powell 
1 Se SE eee oneeee ets Fonso Wright 
SLD oC a Eee earner Wee ......G. H. Turnipseed |} 
| EEE eee R. E. Broach 
LOT eee een ere: ee eae J. R. Wilson 7 
Montgomery. _.n.:o.-n<n..c.-seecne0s0c0-- Mrs. U. G. Marshall 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Lee Kirkpatrick 
eee . W. Ireland 
Scottsville Lie a ee ene eat eee N. D. Bryant 
\ Ae ee OP Ok ee ae ER Oe W. M. Wilson 
CUD | ae ae eee ey C. F. Martin 7? 
Uo ee Ee ee va C. E. Ackley f 
CAL RTE OT i ie aires eee J. T. Miracle ¢'° 
COVE CE, ean ree retin tien R. F. Peters | 
LLC 7 ee eae John D. Spears 
Rochester Grade and High School...... 4 Carson Gary, 
Glasgow... R. A. Palmore 
Murray State Normal School............ Rainey T. Wells 
iee5 | PES ee Vaught Mills 
1 ae neon J. S. Brown 
Dawson Springs...................-- Judson —_— 
Oo ene tere J. L. Foust 
CO eer cee at J. M. Hays 
1 by 35 | [ern ennenre K. R. Patterson 
*The first pledge received. 
#The first membership dues received. 
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Ce eer John W. Brooker 
Ly eee J. A. Mitchell 
Le | ae ere Harper Gatton 
Munfordville................... H. R. Riley 
“TG er eeterencrnnee C. E. Dudley 
RS eee oe, M. J. Clarke 
Louisville and Jefferson County 

Childrens! Home....................-.<c:- H. V. Bastin 
Lt (SES een ne B. W. Hartley 
Nicholasville wl. G. Wesley 
SCL 7 a eo ae renee Neal A. Ranson 
eve 0) cS epee ere! O. F. Galloway 
PST CE Se reer V. L. Christian 
i 72 CSR pe Repo! O. B. Dabney 
Central Park High School................ J. B. Holloway 
hicago:.-.............--- Sister Lourine 
East Bernstadt Graded School................ J. W. Cook 
Sparta High School......................-- George A. Neikirk 
Tompkinsville High School................ L. L. Rudolph 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


SCHOOLS 
Honor ROLi 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred 
per cent of the teachers employed in the 
following schools representing county, city 
and graded systems. Elsewhere in the 
JOURNAL will be noted a large number of 
membership pledges based on one hundred 
per cent enrollment. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem these pledges as soon as 
convenient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published in 
the JOURNAL under the caption one hundred 
per cent schools. An attractive certificate 
issued by the Association will be mailed to 
all schools who actually enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 



































County Superintendent 
—— pete H. C. Burnette 
Re ee .L. C. Caldwell 
Marshail Renee ee ree nant TD Roy O. Chumbler 
Neste ye te eect e ARE Erp eco te ae Wm. Watkins 
RONEN hn scorer ee ee ee Iva Z. Anderson 
Sr ee ee nee. G. Louis Hume 
153077) ae aan rene eS W. T. McClain 
ACS CF: Ye) (7.1 | ae Clarence H. Gentry 
fn ae ee N. O. Kimbler 
Muhlenberg M. C. Hughes 
re le [car ...N. J. Parsons 
ELAS TCC] a a ee .....R. I. Glover 
oy eve 1c (| ee Marshall Norton 
2s) | eae L. B. Hammack 
Chl ee Robert E. Traylor 
sl by ane ieee HIS V. W. Wallis 
Greenup... e Robert J. Nichel 
OO 3 ie — Green 
St ie M. Shelton 
CE Le a ene ie: Wiamie W. Scott 
Lewis...... Anna L. Bertram 





“COLT ES ee ei eae enna: J. A. Payne 



































|G 511 (017-70) » ee Gertie M. Lindsay 
NEON occ ot aa G. R. McCoy 
O72) ae Mrs. Clara A. Jones 
OE: ae eee V. W. Wallis 
hc] 1G) a Re ieee Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
epee Senne acon es er ne W. S. Clarke 
| a) a a ane ne! N. G. Martin 
INN ce nha tic Mt W. M. Totty 
INGE RGASN ES 2 ech ee ey D. G. Bullock 
(Cai cl | See oeeeeener antes net J. W. Reiley 
Carlisle........ : Clyde D. Lester 
1 i 1) 1: A eSa eee T. M. Lewis 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
RE ROUE 2 2s 280 0 eo hh J. W. Ireland 
ewe Fe ata a Satan J. W. Lancaster 
Butler... Eee eee mene OF Cr Ta 
Princeton................ Everett Howton 
Middlesboro... ..-.-.J. W. Bradner 
Somerset............... R. E. Hill 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
Owensboro L. Foust 
Glendale J M. F. Hays 
Hodgenville Graded School and 

County High School................ Neal A. Ranson 
Slaughtersville High School.......... Edmund Noland 
Rockport Graded School..........22....2...--.--- Wm. Harris 


Cumberland High School and Elkhorn 
City Schools... W. B. Ward 





McAfee High School........-----ssscsessese0eee--- Lucile Sharpe 
Ursuline Academy...................-.. Sister M. Dolorosa 
Memorial Consolidated School.......... J. Stark Davis 
Mt. Eden Graded School........................ Harold Reed 
Benton Graded School................ H. W. Whittenburg 
Washington High School...................... Allilee King 


Caneyville Graded High School........ J. L. Pilkenton 
Dover School Cora Pflaumer 














Mayslick Consolidated School.................... G. Young 
Morganfield City Schools.....................---.. 4. O. Halt 
Mayfield City Schools...................... K. R. Patterson 
George H. Tingley School, 

NE OUISVENO§ sco. cccccsoccsestasstes Mrs. Sallie J. Snyder 
Chicago School. 2... <..2.:5-- Sister Lourine Sheeran 
Vanceburg......... W. Glasgow 
Beechmont High School.....................--- N.S. Bowman 
Beaver Dam Graded School................ Warren Peyton 
JELYER GT) NGS 1s (2 ae a Pee eae eS rr C. T. Canon 
Moransbure School: .......2.......c<s<-e0ned on Martin 
Fordsville Graded and —— School...... . M. Owen 
Vine Grove High School . G. Boyd 
Benton Public School.................... H.W.W “Pale 
Prestonsburg Graded School................ T. J. Currey 
Sardis Consolidated School................ W. R. Chandler 
Centre College Faculty.................. . C. G. Crooks, 


Acting President 

Elise Weibel 
..Davis Fields 
Orangeburg Consolidated School......Ercel R. Fryer 
Owingsville Graded and High School..C. F. Martin 


McFerran School, Louisville 


























Salem Graded School.......................... E. B. McClure 
West Point Graded School.................. W. A. Shelton 
Bethel Academy G. B. Burkholder 
Burgin........ W. M. Wesley 
Clay J. — Weldon 
McRoberts High School....................--- E. L. Swetnam 
Dunham Graded School H. H. Cox 
Minerva Consolidated School................ E. E. Allison 
Irvington Graded and High School....George S. Ditto 
Holy Rosary Academy, 

Louisville. Sister M. Michael 
Center High School . W. Clark 
Tompkinsville Graded High School....L. L. Rudolph 
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University of Kentucky 


Summer Session 


i'vzZ7 


First term, June 13 to July 16 
Second term, July 18 to August 20 


The summer session at the University of Kentucky for 1927 will 
consist of two terms of five weeks each, six days a week. This will 
allow the maximum amount of work in the shortest length of time. 


A full program will be offered in all colleges, including the College 
of Arts and Sciences, College of Agriculture, College of Education, 
College of Commerce, College of Engineering, and College of Law. 


An enlarged program in the Graduate School, offering excellent 
opportunities for school administrators, college instructors, teachers 
and others to do graduate work in Education and in other fields. 


A strong faculty of well trained men in all colleges. 


In all these points the Summer Session of the University of Ken- 
tucky commends itself to the men and women of Kentucky. 


For information, write to 


The Director of the Summer Session 
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The Teaching of Arithmetic 


in the Bluegrass 


R. D. Jupp, Superintendent, Lancaster Public Schools 


The purpose of this study is to ascertain 
some of the current practices employed in 
the teaching of arithmetic in the Blue- 
grass, and to contrast these methods with 
some of those which are scientifically 
established. 


It is hoped that the suggestions set forth 
in this paper will be beneficial to teachers 
interested in teaching the subject in a more 
scientific way, and that they may be 
stimulated to make a more critical analysis 
of their methods employed. 


The writer mailed 250 questionnaires to 
teachers of arithmetic in the Bluegrass. 
In response to this inquiry approximately 
100 blanks were filled out and returned. 
The data gathered from this source were 
used as the basis for the comment which 
is to follow. 


The study netted some definite con- 
clusions, one of which indicated that the 
matter of drill has no specific allotment 
with the teachers of the Bluegrass. All 
stated that drill was important, and each 
one reporting indicated he made use of the 
practice to some extent. 


In the opinion of the writer there is an 
optimum amount of time to be devoted to 
this procedure and beyond that the time is 
probably wasted. A regular and systematic 
drill will yield satisfactory results, but due 
consideration should be manifested lest 
the practice proceed beyond certain limits. 


Thorndike* has shown that certain com- 
binations may be overlearned,due to the 
fact that a text may devote excessive 
amounts to drill along particular lines. 
Using this information it is therefore the 
duty of the teacher to see that the more 
difficult combinations receive the greatest 
amount of drill. We have made many 
mistakes in the past by devoting the same 
amount of time to drill for 2x3 as for 7x9. 


Knight, reporting in the Third Year Book 
of the National Superintendent’s Associa- 


tion (1925), has called attention to items 
which seem to warrant the careful con- 
sideration of all teachers of arithmetic with 
respect to drill exercises. 


1. Drill should be on the entire process. 

2. Drill should come frequently and in 
small amounts. 

3. Each drill unit is a mixed drill. 

4. Drill should have time limits. 

5. Drills should have accuracy standards. 

6. Examples in a unit drill should be in 
order of difficulty. 

7. Drill units should 
problems. 


8. Drills should facilitate progress. 


Regarding drill, this fact should not be 
lost sight of, that its real mission is for 
the purpose of fixing, by repetition, some 
tools of learning which have been previously 
understood. The parrot-like repetition of 
meaningless numbers and symbols is a 
thing to be shunned above all else. 


include verbal 


Another conclusion indicated by the 
returns pointed to a lack of agreement 
regarding the period in the child’s mental 
life in which he is able to receive and profit 
by certain types of work in arithmetic. 


Quoting from the Fourth Year Book, 
page 174, ‘“‘Psychology demands that in the 
teaching of arithmetic there should be on 
the part of the child a real feeling of need 
and a clear vision of use and application.” 
In other words a child should be taught 
arithmetic when he has need for it, and 
when he has the proper background of 
experience to profit by it. 


A great deal of the material submitted 
in many texts is probably not graded 
sufficiently to produce the best results. 
Much of it is prematurely arranged. This 
fact is substantiated somewhat by the 
findings of Osburn,# who stated that in 
reviewing the errors of 6,000 children 
(33,000 errors), about 60% of all the wrong 


Note—The above study was sponsored by the School Executive Club, an organization formed at the suggestion of Dr. Jesse E. 
Adams, of the University of Kentucky. This Committee intends to carry on at least one piece of research work each year. 


*Thorndike, E. L.—‘‘Psychology of Drill in Arithmetic.” (Journal of Educational Psychology, April 1921.) 
#Osburn, W. J.—"Diagnostic and Remedial Treatment For Errors in Arithmetical Reasoning.” State Department of Public 


Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, 1922. 
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answers were due to failure right in the 
beginning to understand what was to be 
done. 


There is little doubt in the writer’s mind 
that we are trying to force upon the child 
many things which are nothing more than 
intellectual baggage. The psychologist 
tells us that we are to watch for the appear- 
ance of traits in the child’s life, which point 
to the fact that his mind is probably ready 
to receive certain types of instruction. 
Many psychologists now think that there 
are certain brain areas which, when de- 
veloped, indicate that the child has 
accumulated a sufficient fund of knowledge 
to master certain types of graded material. 
If we present matters which are too 
abstract, the probability is that his back- 
ground of experience is inadequate. 


If the above theory is true, namely, that 
one must have certain brain centers or 
areas developed to correspond to the class 
of material submitted, then we have a fact 
which is very important for our considera- 
tion. Fewer failures will be the outcome 
and we will have advanced a step farther 
in our knowledge of the child. 


The issue of paramount importance in 
any abstract subject such as arithmetic is 
that we shall not forget nor overlook the 
fact that the material worked with shall 
be based on real life experiences and not 
for the accumulation of needless facts, 
which are burdensome to carry around in 
one’s mind. 


Table I, indicates a divergence of opinion 
as to the grade in which certain topics 
should be begun. Fifty stated that they 
began addition in the first grade, thirty- 
nine subtraction, fourteen multiplication, 
while nine were starting division in this 
grade. 


The returns indicated that one teacher 
started common fractions in the second 
grade. Inthe third grade we find such topics 
as common fractions, long division and deci- 
mals started. Common fractions has the 
widest divergence, being begun from Grade 
II to Grade VIII. Decimals were started 
all.the way from Grade III to Grade VIII. 


Table I, further shows that apothecaries 
and troy weights and the metric system 
were begun from Grade V to Grade VIII. 
This fact is interesting in the light of recent 


investigations concerning the importance 
of these topics. 


It is very difficult for one to believe that 
many pupils are able, or have the proper 
background of experience, to profit by 
having the above topics taught in the 
grades as indicated. 


Table I, shows such a wide practice 
regarding the topics and the grades in 
which they fall that we are not surprised 
to hear the pupil say so often, “I don’t 
like it,” “Could never get mathematics, 
anyhow,” “It’s too hard.” 


There is a story in these data of Table I, 
which indicates that many teachers report- 
ing do not regard as vital and necessary a 
proper background of experience. In the 
teacher’s anxiety to have the pupil forge 
ahead and display knowledge beyond his 
ken, she probably dips into material too 
advanced for the child’s mental welfare. 


Much of the time spent on arithmetic 
in the earlier grades might be wisely given 
over to teaching the child to do a better 
piece of reading. For, after all, his ability 
to get the arithmetic in the later grades 
depends largely on his ability to extract 
the meaning from the printed page. Recent 
investigations have shown that-a_ child 
does not lose anything in having his arith- 
metic in the earlier grades neglected, if the 
time is wisely spent on reading. 


In Table II, the returns indicate that 
94% of the teachers begin addition, and 
39% subtraction in the first grade. Just 
how much addition and subtraction is 
taught or how far this process is carried 
was not determined. 


The data which are arranged in these 
two tables suggest the idea that possibly 
too much time is being devoted to formal 
number work in the lower grades. 


The weight of authority concerning this 
question seems to be that formal drill work 
should not be begun in the first and second 
grades at all, but the child, as previously 
pointed out, should be trained to do silent 
reading at this grade level. 


Attention should be called to the fact 
that possibly a great deal of time is wasted 
on certain topics as ‘‘cube root,” “‘apothe- 
caries’ weight,’ ‘‘troy weight,’ ‘“‘metric 
system” and “longitude and time.” 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO START PUPILS IN CERTAIN TOPICS IN GRADES I-VIII. 





TABLE I 

TOPICS I II Ill IV Vv VE Vil VIII 
ET (2 nee eee a CREEP 50 5 
SUptTACHON =... -..22-.2:..5 39 12 1 
Multiplication............ : 14 21 12 1 
[De | in 9 1 ie 20 4 1 
Common Fractions.. i 17 28 5 1 1 
Long Division......... 6 40 1 1 
Decimals....... 2 6 20 12 1 1 
Cube Root.. 1 9 18 
Riese eects ead en eek 1 23 7 11 
Areas 6 7 16 | 6 
Square Root.......... 12 22 
Longitude and Time.. 1 9 22 
Apothecaries’ Weight....... 3 9 1 12 
Troy Weight........... 5 9 2 11 
Metric System.......... 1 2 5 15 

m 2 Ss 6 #4 8 © 119 





OPAL SS a .s.: 


PER CENT OF TEACHERS WHO START PUPILS IN CERTAIN TOPICS IN THE GRADES. 


TOPIC 
Addition... -...22:..22-.42 
Subtraction.........-..- 


Multiplication........... 


Ct) ee 


Common Fractions... 
Long Division............. 


Decimals: .......<.......:..... 


ROUDE IROOt soe eecs-cesseccoe 


TABLE I 





I II rot IV V 
se i 
39 
megs 21 
20 
28 
40 
20 


LNCS ae 


DGUATe ROG te esos seks: 


onpitude and Uime:....<..:-0.c te. 2: 


Apothecaries’ Weight 


Oy ANN eR Ste hase re ee 


Metric System...~.......-- pan 


VI VII 





VIL 


18 
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While it is wise to know something of 
these things, yet as in the case of drill, 
there is danger of too much time being 
spent in this direction. 


In the Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Superintendent’s Association, in the sug- 
gested objectives for the first and second 
grades, one finds that no formal drill in 
number work should be employed, but an 
experience should be built up in such 
activities which are comparable with the 
child’s mental level. Counting should be 
indulged in, only insofar as in games, 
making simple change, measuring height 
and weight, and the meaning of foot, yard, 
pint, money, time and the roman numerals, 
I to XII in telling time. 


In Table III, fifty-two out of fifty-four 
teachers reported that they taught both 
the combinations 9+7 and 7+9. Such 
combinations, while having the same 
result, appear to many children to be 
entirely different, and drill is necessary on 
both the 9+7 and 7+9. 


Forty-five are favorable towards using 
the forty-five combinations in addition 
and no more. The weight of authority in 
this case seems to favor around one hundred 
combinations. Osburn in his study goes 
so far as to suggest that we use two hundred 
twenty-five. 


The majority of teachers urge the pupils 
to ‘‘take advantage’’ of grouping by tens 
while about the same per cent is favorable 
towards “picking out’’ combinations of ten. 


To take advantage of ten groups in add- 
ing a column of figures is a thing which is 
quite permissible, but to go out of one’s 
way to pick out combinations which make 
ten would be to encourage inaccuracy on 
the part of pupils. 


If a pupil is trained by the teacher to 
pick out or look for ten groups he will in all 
probability skip around to such an extent 
that numbers will be overlooked and hence 
an inaccurate total will be the result. 


In adding up or down the column Cole’s* 
study revealed the fact that the advantage 
gained in either way was not great. 
Twenty-six stated that they taught the 
pupil to add up the column, six taught 
down, while thirty-three stated that they 


had the pupil to add up the column and 
then check the result by adding down. 


Table IV, points out that fifty-five 
teachers are teaching subtraction by the 
“decomposition method,” thirteen the 
“equal addition,” while nine employ the 
“Austrian” or ‘additive method.” The 
three methods illustrated are as follows:— 


INDICATES NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
WHO EMPLOY CERTAIN PRACTICES 
IN ADDITION 


TABLE III 








ADDITION 





Do you teach both 9+7 and 7+-9?._..... 52 2 


Do you drill on 45 combinations and no 
TiC 3 ee ee ee ere 45 2 


Do you teach pupils to take advantage 


DID erOlpsl =... 32 15 
Do you teach pupils to pick out com- 

issttataons Of $0? eo cece 36 22 
Do you teach pupils to add up or down 

Ge colmmnry 2 26 6 














DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS RELATIVE 
TO CERTAIN PRACTICES EMPLOYED 
IN THE TEACHING OF SUBTRACTION 














TABLE IV 
METHOD FREQUENCY 
UNSC OCT 0-11 £10) | Sek a ae roe oa nO 55 
Eaual Addition... 2... 13 
"(VE C1 ee en Os 9 





FIVE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES, LISTED 
WITH FREQUENCY, IN SUBTRACTION 











TABLE V 
ITEM FREQUENCY 
ENO Sacre ee ee Oc ee 45 
MPR ania WAIN see a 27 
spe ECE Tre) Eee ee ee 
4. Woper trom Tower... ......... 2. 18 
5. Weakness in Fundamentals.....................- 9 





*Cole, L. W., “Adding Upward and Downward,” Journal of Education Psychology, 1912. 
#Thirty-three stated they added up the column and checked down. 
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FIVE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES IN 
MULTIPLICATION, LISTED WITH 


DIFFERENT METHODS EMPLOYED BY 
TEACHERS, WITH THEIR DISTRIBU- 












































FREQUENCY TION, IN TEACHING DIVISION 
TABLE VI TABLE IX 
FRE- 
ITEM FREQUENCY METHOD OPERATION | QUENCY 
WE cok a a a he "Tragitional so... 05-3 3)3.99 = 1.33 47 
DPR pCan Nas 2 fh he ee re (Places in quotient equal 
the number in the divi- 
UT CES ee EE 171 dend less those in the 
divisor. ) 
i Wsetol> Prodan tc onc nett. a 
Shorty Cate. ee 300.)399.=1.33 3 
5. Poor in Fundamentals..............................14 7 
(Multiply both divisor 
and dividend by mul- 
tiple of 10 eliminating 
FIGURES MOST DIFFICULT OF MANIP- decimal point.) 

ULATION, LISTED IN ORDER OF Third Method... 1.33 
DIFFICULTY WITH FREQUENCY, IN 33-99 2 
MULTIPLICATION saat 

(Place point directly over 
TABLE VII point in dividend when 
calculating quotient.) 
FIGURE FREQUENCY 
9 7! Subtraction 
7 21 32 
—19 
AE EEE EAs Oe LEAR BLO AERIEE OS Se RE Te 15 
Ea Tiere TENG ee 2 Ans. 13 
ee er OR Pee ts ei Sa Sa 4 (Decomposition) 
1 2 (1) 9 from 12 leaves 3; 1 from 
.. t 2 equals 1. Ans. 13 
YES NO a 
Do you have pupils memorize tables?........ 37 8 (Equal Additions) 
(2) 9 from 12 leaves 3; 2 from 
3 equals 1. Ans. 13 
FIVE DIFFICULTIES IN DIVISION LISTED 
BY TEACHERS IN ORDER OF (Austrian Method) 
IMPORTANCE ; 
: (3) 9 added to what number 
eee nee equals 12? Ans. 3 
2 and what number makes 3? =Ans. 1 











ITEM FREQUENCY 
2 Seen catuaine 24 
2, Uneven dDivinORee 22%. ecd. oes 28 
3. Inability to subtract... 13 
A; HOrgete ito cathy. tel S 
5. Round-about method........0.0.20.000-22-0. 5 





Ans. 13. 


The majority of studies made endeavor- 
ing to show the most effective way to teach 
subtraction point to ‘Equal Addition,” 
for both speed and accuracy. ‘The studies 
of Ballard, McClelland, Winch and others 
favor the ‘Equal Addition” method as 
being the most efficient way to train the 
pupil to subtract. 
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The five greatest difficulties in subtrac- 
tion listed in order of importance are about 
what one would expect to find. 


Borrowing difficulties come most fre- 
quently because the child does not under- 
stand the process, hence forgets to pay 
back. A systematized drill with explana- 
tions will no doubt be the remedy here. 
Especially is this the case with respect to 
the weaknesses found in the fundamental 
operations. 


Table VI, lists “‘zero”’ difficulty as having 
the greatest frequency in multiplication. 
When the child adds 7-0 he is taught that 
itis 7. When he multiplies 7x0 the result 
is of course not the same. Drill in the use 
and meaning of this symbol will no doubt 
clear awav this difficulty to a great extent. 


It is well for the teacher to recognize 
the fact that different operations involve 
different modes of approach for the pupil, 
and the teacher should attempt to find out 
just what the child did in carrying on any 
mental operation. 


In Table VII, the figure 9 is listed as the 
number which gives the greatest difficulty. 
Elsewhere in this paper Thorndike was 
quoted as having shown that some com- 
binations may be overlearned while others 
do not get sufficient emphasis. Textbooks 
which require an equal amount of emphasis 
on all combinations should be studied care- 
fully by the teachers with the view of more 
carefully apportioning the time spent on 
some of the more difficult combinations. 


The more difficult combinations as 
9, 7, 0, 8 and 6 should receive more than 
the average amount of time. 


Thirty-seven out of forty-five teachers 
indicated that they had the pupils to 
memorize the multiplication tables. The 
greater part of the literature on this topic 
is against the serial memorization of the 
tables on the grounds that the attention 
wanders and the process is too random to 
insure efficiency. 


Table VIII, lists five difficulties in di- 
vision for the teacher of the Bluegrass. Zero 
and uneven division difficulties are about 
on a par. 


Table IX, shows’ that forty-seven 
teachers prefer to teach division by the 
traditional method, three the short cut, 
while two employ a third method. 


In astudy made by Drushel,* of Teachers 
College, they find that the short cut method 
is less likely to cause confusion in the 
child’s mind. 


The traditional method perhaps holds 
sway because of the fact that most of the 
teachers were taught in this manner and 
they have never been loosed from its 
shackles. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Addition 


1. Fifty-two out of fifty-four teach both 
9+7 and 7+9. 


2. Forty-three out-of forty-seven drill on 
forty-five combinations and no more. 


Thirty-two out of forty-seven teachers 
urge pupils to take advantage of “ten 
groups.” 

4. In adding up or down the column there 
is a difference of opinion among the teachers 
of the Bluegrass. The majority add up 
the column. 

5. Many of the teachers urge the students 
to look for combinations making ten, 
while a comparatively small number do not. 


6. The placing of the decimal point is 
listed as causing difficulty to students. 

7. In carrying, the greatest difficulty 
arises from “pecking on the board,” “for- 
getting the number,” or “forgetting to 
carry.” 


Subtraction 


1. The traditional method of decom- 
position is used by about 60% of the 
teachers. 

2. Three of the greatest difficulties in 
subtraction arise from ‘‘zero,” ‘‘borrow- 
ing,” and the “‘decimal.”’ 

3. Few are listed as using the ‘‘Austrian” 
method. 


4, A small number comparatively use the 
“Equal Addition” method. 


*Drushel, J. A—‘‘A Study of the Amount of Arithmetic at The Command of High School Graduates Who Have Had No 
Elementary School Journal, May 1917. 


Arithmetic In Their High School Course.” 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL—Thirty-one states and three 
foreign countries represented among its students. 
and long, but all strong. 
senior college by University of Kentucky. Fifty-one years old. 
Thousands of graduates everywhere. 
Write for Complete Catalogs. 


ae >BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Short courses 
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Near Mammoth Cave. 
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Multiplication 


1. Three of the greatest difficulties listed 
in multiplication are ‘‘zero,”’ the ‘‘decimal,”’ 
and ‘“‘carrying.”’ 

2. The majority of teachers favor 
memorizing the multiplication tables. 

3. The most difficult figures in order are 
97,0, 8 and 6. 

Division 

1. The traditional and multiplicative 
forms of division are about equal. 

2. The traditional method of division 
is still being largely used in the Bluegrass. 

3. The difficulties most common are 
“zero,” “uneven division” and ‘inability 
to subtract.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There is lack of uniformity regarding 
just what period in the child’s mental life 
he is able to receive and profit by certain 
types of work in arithmetic. Many topics 
are begun in the earlier grades which 
should probably be left off until the begin- 
ning of the third grade. 

2. Much time is being spent and a great 
deal of it probably wasted on such topics 
as “cube root,” ‘apothecaries’ weight,” 
“troy weight,’’ ‘‘metric system,” ‘longitude 
and time.”” The Committee on Minimum 
Essentials recommends that much of the 
time spent on these topics should be cut 
down or eliminated. 


3. Weaknesses found in the fundamentals 


. Inarithmetic indicate that more systematic 


drill is needed. Drill carried out with a 
purpose in view will yield much fruit. 

4. Evidence seems to warrant the idea 
that much teaching is done in a simple 
manner. In other words the 
modern idea of giving the child such work 
as he needs for his station in everyday 
activities apparently was overlooked. 

_ 5. Few teachers seem to have read much 
literature on modern methods related to 


the teaching of arithmetic. The abstract- 
ness of number work is little heeded as the 
data show from Table I. Many teachers 
are starting children early in number work, 
a practice about which much discussion is 
being waged. 

6. There is in all probability a neglect on 
the part of the teacher in attempting to 
analyze what was going on in the childs’ 
mind when an operation in arithmetic 
was attempted. This is an important 
phase of the teachers work, namely, to sit 
down with the pupil and see where the 
difficulty arose. 

7. In subtraction, more teachers should 
resort to the ‘‘Equal Addition’”’ method. 
Scientific studies made concerning this 
method show that it probably excels the 
other two methods of subtraction, viz., the 
“Decomposition” and ‘‘Austrian’’ methods. 

8. In multiplication, less memorizing 
of the tables, in a serial way is urged, and 
at the same time more drill on the more 
difficult combinations as 9, 7, 0, 8 and 6. 

9. In division a ‘‘break’”’ should be 
started with the traditional method. This 
method is rather confusing and less accurate 
than the ‘‘short cut’ method. At the 
same time more stress should be laid on 
problems involving uneven division. 

10. In the main the objectives of the 
teachers of the Bluegrass seem to be at 
variance with one another. The fourth 
Yearbook has laid down the objectives to 
be sought in the different grades. One 
would profit much from reading and 
evaluating these objectives or goals for the 
grades in arithmetic. 








ANGELO PATRI—Coming 


Hear him at Columbia Auditorium, 
Louisville, 


February 18, at 3 P. M. 
Subject, “Discipline and Growth’”’ 
Admission 50c and $1.00 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW WAY IN HENDERSON COUNTY 





USING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Press SERVICE 


Kentucky’s 67 public libraries afford 
facilities for only 33 per cent of the people 
of the State, leaving 67 per cent without 
this valuable aid toward a well-rounded 
education. 


Kentucky ranks thirty-sixth among the 
states in books circulated per capita in 
1925, according to figures published in the 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Kentucky’s public libraries distributed 
in 1925 a total of 1,794,011 books, or about 
one book for each person. The cost of this 
service was nine cents. The State expendi- 
ture for libraries, $229,075, was divided 
among a population of 2,416,630. 


To note the ratio between the State’s 
expenditures for libraries and for its public 
schools is interesting. During the school 
year 1923-24, Kentucky spent on its public 


elementary and secondary schools $17,195,- 
004. Since the State spent only $229,075 
for public libraries, the ratio is 133 to 
10,000. 


Kentucky’s rank among the states in 
per capita expenditures for libraries, ac- 
cording to these statistics, is 38. It ranks 
29 in the per cent of population without 
library service. 


For the United States as a whole, there 
were 5,954 public libraries for 105,710,620 
people; a total expenditure of $35,347,156 
or 33 cents per capita for public library 
service; 65,561,796 volumes or an average 
of 0.62 books per capita; and a circulation 
of 226,142,946 volumes, or 2.13 per person. 
Forty-three per cent of the population, or 
45,069,897 were without library service. 
Of these, 42,152,291 were rural people. 


An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child. 
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An Equal Educational Opportunity For 
Every Kentucky Child 


The statements made below will indicate that the slogan which has been adopted for use by the State's 
organized teachers is meeting with the unqualified and enthusiastic endorsement of leaders in various fields 


of educational activity. 


“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


The road fund, by far the largest fund 
disbursed in the State, is not distributed 
according to the population of the counties 
but to the counties where the greatest 
needs appear to exist. 


Our charitable and penal institutions, 
to which large appropriations from the 
State are made annually, do not serve 
counties according to the number of people 
they contain but do serve them according 
to their particular needs. 


Our State Board of Health gives its 
services to those counties which need its 
help, without any regard whatever to their 
wealth or population. 


Now if this principle of disbursing State 
funds according to the needs of the counties 
is good in business, good in charity, good 
inhealth, why should it not be just as good 
in education? Why is the State Educa- 
tional Fund the only one that is distributed 
according to population without any regard 
for the educational needs of the counties? 
We help the poor counties in every other 
way, why not in an educational way? Do 
not the children living in such counties 
need educating as well as children living 
in more favored counties? Is the State 
justified in giving a large portion of its 
educational fund to wealthy counties that 
are able to educate their own children, and 
in so doing, leave many counties that are 
helpless without sufficient funds to give 
their children a common school education? 
Does any one doubt that, if our educational 
funds were distributed as other State funds 
are, that is according to the particular need 
that exists in each county, every child in 
Kentucky would have a much more nearly 
equal educational opportunity? 


N. D. BrYANrt, 
Superintendent Scottsville Schools. 


“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


I am sure that the slogan adopted by the 
Kentucky Education Association ‘An 
Equal Educational Opportunity for Every 
Kentucky Child,” will find its real meaning 
in the rural district. It is well understood 
that the children living in the rural com- 
munities have not had the educational 
advantages like the children living in the 
small towns and cities. The children in 
the rural communities have not had the 
well-trained teachers, good buildings, good 
equipment, and the long term. No educa- 
tor need think that this slogan can be put 
into effect without opposition. The people 
living in communities where there is 
wealth will have to be convinced that there 
is a just reason for an equal distribution 
of tax money. If we consider the question 
in its broader meaning, it would mean that 
the colored child would have just as much 
money spent for his education as the white 
child. This alone would be a marked educa- 
tional advance for Kentucky to make. 
This alone would make Kentucky a leader 
among the States having a large population 
of negroes. 


Again we might consider this advantage 
to extend farther than the elementary 
schools. Then if it should mean this, it 
naturally follows that we are to have some 
State schools which will offer some of the 
work which is now being offered by our 
private schools. Public education should 
be for all classes. All classes have never 
been able to become educated by the 
private institution. We hope that ‘equal 
educational advantages’ may mean that 
all children may have the same chance to 
develop their native ability in order that 
they themselves may better understand 
life and better serve those with whom they 
are to labor. 


V. W. WALLIs, 
Superintendent_Ballard County Schools. 
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“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every Kentucky CHILD” 


The Kentucky Education Association 
strikes the keynote for objectives when it 
attempts to solve the problem for ‘An 
Equal Opportunity for Every Child In 
Kentucky Educationally.”’ 


This can be accomplished, not by placing 
an equal sum back of each and every child 
in the Commonwealth, but partially ac- 
complished by placing a sum of money 
back of each child which will afford him 
as good a house and grounds, as good a 
teacher, as well graded a school, and about 
as convenient a way of reaching it as any 
other boy and girl in the Commonwealth. 


To do this for rural children it will be 
necessary to transport them in comfortable 
and commodious buses to a centralized 
school where the roads are sufficient, and 
to build ways of transportation where there 
are none at present. 


Schools must co-operate with other 
agencies, as nurses, doctors, ministers, and 
business men, to secure the maximum of 
opportunities. Feeble-minded, and physi- 
cally weak children must be selected and 
placed where they may receive the care 
to which they are entitled and free others 
from the handicap which might be entailed 
by teaching all grades of mentality or 
those affected by tubercular diseases along 
with the mentally strong and well children. 
If we may hasten the day when we can 
realize the truth of the objective for which 
we strive we shall not have labored in vain. 

J. A. PAYNE, 

Superintendent Harrison County Schools. 


“An EQuaL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


‘“‘An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child,” is a challenge to 
every patriotic citizen of the Common- 
wealth. This challenge comes from men 
of vision and courage who realize the exist- 
ing inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties. To meet the ideal carried in the 
slogan we must have better trained 
teachers, better buildings, and equipment 
for rural children. 


That “all men are born free and equal’”’ 
we are proud to acclaim. Yet until all 


— ey 


men are so born that every one has the 
chance at the same education that anothe 
has we cannot boast. Since we are ali 
products of the vision given us by heredity 
or environment, to be equal, our oppor. 
tunities must be the same. 


Equality in education means every Ken. 
tucky child taught by a teacher with a 
trained mind, a professional attitude, a 
love for children. The child should be 
blessed with a teacher of vision and joy in 
her work. 


One Kentucky child should have the 
same comfortable, adequately equipped 
building as another. 
sightly appearance, inadequately heated 
and poorly lighted should be replaced with 
modern buildings and better equipment. 
Buildings and grounds ought to be places 
of inspiration and cheerful environment. 
Such an atmosphere creates patriotism and 
loyalty. May the battle cry of Kentucky 
be heard. Ideals call for action. Will 
you answer? 


J. W. SNYDER, 
Superintendent Daviess County. 


“AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For ALL THE CHILDREN OF 
KENTUCKY” 


The whole question of An Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity for All the Children of 
Kentucky, is so complicated by physical 
conditions, unequal distribution of wealth, 
seasonal occupation and local prejudice as 
to make necessary a very clearly defined 
statement as to just what we mean in our 
several thinking. 


Equality of opportunity does not neces- 
sarily mean uniformity, many of our 
educational leaders are thinking of this 
subject in terms of million dollar school- 
houses, paved highways, and ten-month 
school terms. I can think of it only in 
terms of adequately trained teachers, 
comfortable school rooms, and _ school 
periods reasonably adjusted to local situa- 
tions. The educational profession in Ken- 
tucky cannot build her roads. They will do 
well to prevent the building of unsuitable 
schoolhouses. 


While working towards consolidation of 
schools wherever and whenever conditions 
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permit, we must bear in mind that the one- 
room school house will always be with us 
and our first duty is to make it a real 
factor in the life of the child. 


I believe that we can look forward 
expectantly to the development of a type 
of fearless educational leadership in Ken- 
tucky, which will demand of the legislature 
an equalization fund to supplement insuffi- 
cient local taxes in the poor counties mak- 
ing it possible to place a trained teacher 
in every school room, to give every child a 
comfortable classroom in which to meet, 
and to place one real high school within 
the borders of every county. 


M. J. CLARKE, 
Superintendent Anchorage Schools. 





“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every Kentucky CHILD” 


Our average patriot will report with deep 
conviction that democracy is something 
splendid, and that the whole world must 
be made safe for it. Having been nurtured 
in a great tradition he can sense something 
of the mental attitude that has been 
fashioned by the great events and the great 
men of the past, even if he cannot put it 
into words. Democracy is vaguely iden- 
tified by him with personal liberty and 
equality of opportunity, and the language 
of the Declaration of Independence is his 
slogan. 


The essential thing about democracy, 
then, seems to be its attitude—that a 
democratically organized society seeks to 
protect the interest of all its members 
through joint responsibility and joint 
control. 


The implication of the eternal principle 
of equality of opportunity is embodied in 
democracy’s demand for the fullest possible 
expression of native capacity in the 
individual. 

Democracy and Equality of Opportunity 
thus have to do with equalities in all things 
created by the State—rights, opportunities 
and benefits as distinct from the things 
that Nature creates (heredity and environ- 
ment). 


In other words, the interpretation of our 
democratic slogan should be stated more 
properly as Equality of Positive Rights, 


the opportunities and benefits of which— 
once created by the State, should be equally 
available to all. 


The vast field of inequalities both in 
heredity and in environment obtains in 
Kentucky as in every State. 


The world has learned very little about 
equalizing things of heredity and environ- 
ment. 


It is learning how to compensate for 
these natural inequalities through the 
creation and equalization of positive 
rights and benefits under joint responsi- 
bility and control (community, state and 
nation). 


Education is the great prerequisite to an 
intelligent and eager sharing in all the 
positive rights created by a democratic 
state. 


Is Kentucky providing an equitable 
education—all compensation for its natural 
inequalities of wealth, of distribution of 
population, etc., to her children—the 
members-elect of the future state? 


The answer must be rendered finally in 
terms of educational facilities of buildings 
and equipment, kinds of teachers and 
standards of teaching, school attendance, 
length of school year, of school day, etc. 
(The writer has been impressed with 
repeated instances of inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity to Kentucky children 
resulting from the failure of the State as a 
taxing unit to be responsible for school 
supplies, i. e., books.) 

If education is to be an agency for 
progress and reform in Kentucky there 
must come more and more of the spirit 
of true democracy into Kentucky's educa- 
tion. 

Ross W. Roun, 
Principal Junior High School, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 





“AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD”’ 


Herbart says: ‘The teacher forms the 
mind of each of his pupils,’’ James says: 
“Thoughts are the thinkers,’’ Robinson 
says in substance; the mind of an individual 
is the sum total of his conscious experience. 


To furnish equal educational opportunity 
in Kentucky the State must make it 
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possible that every child has a teacher who 
can assist him to realize, in the fullest and 
best sense, all that Herbart, James and 
Robinson imply in the quotations above. 


Parents must do much more than they 
have done in the past. They must see 
that the home furnishes the child an un- 
failing supply of wholesome educational 
food. 


Two recent extensive studies of bright 
children found that ‘The Book of Know]- 
edge” was in a large per cent of the homes 
of the bright children studied. 


Equal educational opportunity will cost 
much money. Not so much as we spent 
recently in war. The money wasted in 
Kentucky each year in useless expenditures 
will amply finance the project. 


Time, treasure, thought, sympathy, 
prayer and work, in amount that will make 
all past efforts to educate Kentucky child- 
hood small indeed, must be given to the 
task. Let us hope that no Kentuckian 
will shirk his responsibility. 


M. GUILLIAMS, 
Berea College ‘Normal School, Berea, Ky. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Our public schools are worth more to 
the republic than all her forts and navy 
yards. They ought to cost more, declares 
Henry van Dyke, in ‘‘Democratic Aristoc- 
racy” in the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for January. 


The schools deserve protection from 
scheming politicians, he believes. They 
are handicapped, perhaps, by an overload 
of educational fads and fancies; possibly 
by a lack of thoroughness in laying mental 
and moral foundations; certainly by the 
want of a more generous provision for the 
teacher on whom their life depends. But 


they have survived; they have improved; 
they are doing wonderfully well. 


————_, 


Dr. van Dyke, says there is no place in 
the world where he would rather have his 
books read than in the public schools of 
America. For it is there that the children 
of the people get power to conceive, bring 
forth, recognize, and follow a native aris. 
tocracy of leadership. 





SCHOOL LANDS AND THE STATES 

Titles to school lands are in such a state 
of chaos that neither the State nor any 
innocent purchaser can be sure of a good 
title, even after a hundred years, states 
Governor George H. Dern, of Utah, in an 
article in the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for January. 


The governor bases his complaint against 
the loss of school land benefits on the fact 
that after the passage of the Enabling Act 
of 1894 and the admission of the State, the 
government began to undo the work of 
Congress by claiming that lands known to 
be chiefly valuable for minerals were not 
included in the grant made. 


At least twenty-six states including the 
original thirteen and their four children 
and also Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Florida and Texas received all their min- 
erals. The west has not received, and 
never will receive, as much as the east has. 
If there has been a favored section of the 
United States, surely it has not been the 
west. 
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EDMONSON COUNTY’S 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


R. A. DEMUNBRUN 


For several years in the past some of us 
people in Old Edmonson County have had 
wonderful dreams not dreamed at night 
time; some of us have visualized wonderful 
things in the future for our county; some 
of us have had ideas regarding the better- 
ment of our educational system, which 
apparently has always been classed below 
the average by outside experts, but in most 
instances we have failed to make our ideas 
become realizations; many of us have con- 
tinually held before ourselves, probably 
in a silent mood, ideals that we hoped our 
county and our schools would reach. 
Many a time our dreams have been 
shattered, our visualizations broken asun- 
der, our ideas gone unrealized, and our 
ideals never attained. 


But at last, amid the shouts of the school 
children that roam the hills of Green River 
in Old Edmonson, before the pomp and 
dignity of our school officials, and in the 
presence of the hundreds of loyal school 
patrons, one of our dreams has _ been 
dreamed, and one of our most cherished 
ideas has become a realization. 


On December 15th, of last year the Ray- 
mond Contracting Company of Bowling 
Green, completed a new high school 
structure that cost us $35,000, the first real 
high school building that Edmonson County 
has possessed—a two-story, brick building, 
with a basement and with furnace heat. 
A splendid auditorium for the present, 
though it will soon prove inadequate. 


The grade work is confined to the first 
story, and high school work to the second 
story. 


Many have made conjectures as to how 
a poor county such as Edmonson, with but 
few natural resources and with much poor 
farming land, could pay her ordinary 
current school expenses and at the same 
time be economical enough to save $35,000 
for constructing our new building. To the 
County School Board must go much credit 
for their economy, thrift, and conservatism, 
and to the County School Superintendent, 
Mrs. Gertie Lindsey, and to the former 
Superintendent, W. A. Pardue, must go a 
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portion of praise for their wise management 
and supervision. 


But this is not all. The probable secret 
of our success lies with men and women, 
boys and girls, who have been loyal to the 
needs of their county. To the rural school 
teachers of this county, most of whom are 
graduates or ex-students of the Brownsville 
High School, must go a share of honor also, 
since they, with their school children, have 
donated over $1,000 to the high school fund 
within the past seven months. These: 
teachers have had pie suppers, entertain- 
ments, and shows to raise the money to 
assist in constructing our new building. 


From data before me I see that one rural 
school in Edmonson County, made a gift 
to the high school fund of $207, raised as 
the proceeds from one entertainment. 
This donation itself shows that a county 
patriotism has been developed, that county 
loyalty is increasing, and that we people, 
even though we do live in a poor county, 
have at last awakened to better realiza- 
tions concerning the education of our 
children. 


Our high school boys and girls are now 
housed in one of the best high school 
buildings in the State for a town of our 
size, and we people who love Old Edmon- 
son as our home are happy that we have 
given and that we have accomplished 
something for the betterment of our com- 
munity, county, and State. We feel now 
that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 


An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child. 
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NEW COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM WHERE THE 1927 CONVENTION OF K. E, A. WILL BE HELD 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS FOR KEN- 
TUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

President Cherry has been giving much 
earnest thought to the program for the 
next annual session of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association which will be held in the 
Columbia Auditorium April 20-23, 1927. 
Some of the most noted educators of the 
country have already been secured for this 
program. Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, 
President of Vassar College, will open the 
annual session Wednesday evening, April 
20th, using for his subject, ‘Education, 
the Foundation of Democracy.” President 
MacCracken took his Baccalaureate degree 
from New York University, and holds 
Master and Doctor’s degrees from Harvard. 
He has taught in Yale University and Smith 
College and has been President of Vassar 
since 1915. He isa pleasing speaker and 
will be greeted by a large and appreciative 
audience when he comes to Louisville. 

Another “‘headliner’’ secured for the con- 
vention is Dr. Peyson Smith, Commission- 
er of Education for the state of Massa- 


chusetts. Dr. Smith is favorably known 
throughout the Nation having appeared on 
the foremost programs of educational con- 
ventions and having spoken before numer- 
ous social and fraternal clubs of the country. 
He will have a great message for the people 
of Kentucky. Other speakers of national 
prominence will be announced for the 
meeting later. 


Commanding programs for Departmental 
Sections are now being prepared and will 
be announced in the February issue of 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Presidents 
of these sections are urged to forward com- 
plete programs not later than February 1st, 
in order that the entire schedule for the 
meeting may be announced in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


All general sessions of the convention 
will be held in the Columbia Auditorium, 
departmental meetings being scheduled for 
large assembly halls of the city. Some of 
the departmental sessions will also be held 
in the Auditorium. Thursday and Friday 
afternoons of April 21-22 will be set apart 
for departmental sessions. 
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INTERIOR OF NEW COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM 


PRESIDENT CHERRY APPOINTS 
COMMITTEES 


Attention is hereby called to the appoint- 
ment of members for positions on Legisla- 
tive, Auditing and Resolution Committees 
who are expected to report to the general 
association at the next annual convention 
April 20-23, 1927. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Appointment for two-year term: 


Homer W. Nichols, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort. 

P. H. Hopkins, Supervisor Rural Schools, 
Frankfort. 

B. W. Hartley, Superintendent City 
Schools, Louisville. 


Appointment for one-year term: 


C.N. McAllister, Berea College, Berea. 

Lee Kirkpatrick, Superintendent City 
Schools, Paris. 

Mamie West Scott, Superintendent Estill 
County Schools, Irvine. 


H. H. Cherry, President Western 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, member 
ex-officio. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


R. H. Lindsey, Chairman, Principal 
Spencerian Business College, Louisville. 

Harper Gatton, Superintendent City 
Schools, Madisonville. 

Mrs. Clara A. Jones, Superintendent 
Owen County Schools, Owenton. 


RESOLUTION COMMITTEE 


M. C. Ford, Chairman, Western Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 

C. E. Ackley, Superintendent City 
Schools, Ashland. 

M. B. Adams, President Georgetown 
College, Georgetown. 

H. W. Peters, Superintendent Christian 
County Schools, Hopkinsville. 

Anna Bertram, Superintendent Lewis 
County Schools, Vanceburg. 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE, K. E. A. 
MID-WINTER MEETING, 1926. 





Ackley, C. E Ashland 
RUNNER RINE cor cena ..Simpson County 
Adams, Jease E................:... University of Kentucky 


Adams, Mrs. Maude....Simpson Co., Atten’ce Officer 








Anderson, Iva Butler County 
OES a nena Mt. Sterling 
Beauckamp, R. N...............- Russellville High School 
US CSS. ees Nazareth College 
Sn OS eee Lewis County 
Backhead, E. Fi... seateocececnoniees Winchester 
Bishop, R. AREER: Logan County 
Bledsoe, Baxter..................- chases Clay County 
De A See Letcher County 
LES IS, Ca eee Danville 
eI, Been AS  AOATPONDON 
2S U5 os. Ce eee eminem se Vine Grove 
RNIRURPRPTIINNINT, WN) Nooo cso cas eee pta Paintsville 
Ee OSS) [5 |) Seen Middlesboro 
SSIS a. | eae eeneneiee ener eter Ft. Thomas 
Bunock, DD. G............... Sedeis elt Rockcastle County 
Burge, >) Bat aoe ee Livermore 
LS Se St Cree: Jessamine County 
Button, F. C...................Morehead State Normal 
CATS Ose | See Johnson County 
Campbell, Fallen................ Eastern State Normal 
CON Se Murray Normal School 
CA | ie | ee, Western State Normal 
CAS 6, Creare een Bowling Green 
icimoier, Roy ©...................... Marshall County 
C0 i eee Grayson County 
isockran, 2. 2 .._... hae Georgetown College 
Cooper, Homer E....................Eastern State Normal 
CUS Prestonburg 
LAC LS | Fayette County 
Dalton, Roscoe R..............- SR eneesne: Wayne County 
oo SE Gy, DE eee en ee. Henderson 
DCTS) C1, Seen © Union County 
Ensminger, W. SEO: Mercer County 
Evans, M. Beek eect es CONEY 
Evans, W. ean BA as eee ee Knox County 
Ferguson, Mrs. Mamie Y............ Livingston County 
RnR NUNC cet eyes ae Owensboro 
COSCO, ee eee Versailles 
CL LOTES, § LS) <i ece ar ee eens Madisonville 
C2 AL Ct | en McCracken County 
CS eS pent dec me 5 Aaa Hancock County 
Gorcon, | Ce ree Boone County 


Green, Mrs. Mollie H... 


..-Elliott County 
Gruelle, Orie P... 


_-Grant County 

















il ( Morganfield 
JLT CA? OS) eames, Laurel County 
Hanifan, ® ae es Paducah 
Hardeman, J. _ eemenniee ee Graves County 
Harris, Lelia ESS Se. Madison County 
LG YES: ae ee Woodford County 
Helderman, fh SAREE Cee Campbellsville 
Hibbs, Be eet ge Ce Bardstown 
Hill, R. E Somerset 
Holland, J. N Trigg County 
Hopkins, P. H......State Department of Education 





LOY Be 0): | on ener Princetcn 
Hughes, M. C............. ese: Muhlenberg County 
Hume, G. Louis................ eS. Spencer County 
FAME PSIONIONE oo... cect Pendleton County 
IGeIANG as Wo a 
DRG ReTA: its ME oo -2. 2 cere Eastern State Normal 
5050 6h earn Morehead State Normal 
Johnson, T. W... : ..Webster County 
Jolly, Badna.............:: Ohio. Valley Teachers Agency 
[20 oo CS. ee eee Providence 
Jones, 0. J................State enn: of Education 
LET ASC: ESNet erento ne eren ee Harlan 

BORCS, Ws 82.2... ....Campbellsville College 
ERR, BD es ce Lancaster 
Kimbler, N. O.........................------Henderson County 
BSSPRCAN ANE MON OS <2. cons cree, Bath County 
BSSIE ARTA, SOCC Saco oe cececec ce ereerteeneseececas ees Paris 
Lancaster, J. W... pee eee .-Georgetown 
Prod, © (7c. Caner eerie "Carlisle C ounty 
Lewis, Mildred........ State Department of Education 
MORE WAS, 90 VN ee Sa ee Hardin County 
Lindsey, Gertie M........................ Edmonson County 
little, Robert.........................-..:......Jackson ‘County 
EC) 1) cam Oe, Cpe eee eaten emery nearer se Jenkins 
Marshall, Mrs. W. G................ Montgomery County 
Martin, a RRR Omer: Lyon County 
Matthews, W.. AL... : .-Franklin 
McAllister, rar N... R Berea College 
BVMIRCRAREN VON 5 Mes occa cccensccs.wacepeuuecnace ..Nelson County 


McCoy, G. R, 


ae ....Warren County 
McGlone, aaa oe 


Carter County 

















Ale io SR . -aeeene Harrodsburg 
Mowhorter, 9. PF ...<s..cccccccce W we County 
Meece, L. Ry ..-Pulaski County 
Meinschein, . Sapa RRM Central City 
Mills, W. _ RAGE Kenton County 
Muntz, | Be ' Sane thee ena Shelbyville 
Nichols, Homer........ State Department of Education 
Se Oe USS! aa eect Hopkins County 
Norton, Marshall...................... Breckinridge County 
O’Donnell, W. F............ Richmond 
Owens, A. WD.............. Newport 
MORNING, ON od coo dace ata asec Franklin County 
Patrick, Wellington............ University of Kentucky 
Patterson, Kenneth R Mayfield 
Le, © ae ..Harrison County 
J Sa (RG CSc ee Maysville 
otc ae. Ga || Ae eee .......Christian County 
RRGURaC, MOMONICD once nese Pembroke 
PeyhOn;, “WATPCR oa. cccsescesesnncncnen nc Beaver Dam 
or LOW [0 C7, Ca Enea Elizabethtown 
Biss, MES RRIOIN) Oo ecg oe ere Dayton 
Reiley, J. W... .Campbell County 
Rhoads, McHenry... State Dep artment of Education 
BESSON MS Wc Bees oc cccc pene Secs con caectenne eerseees Ferguson 
REBT DI OTN es a eee Bullitt County 


Schneider, J.. W................................Daviess County 
Scholes, W. S Hickman County 











Scott, Mrs. Mamie West.................-.- Estille County 
CITES Se |) See eaememsorrss: Oldham County 
Shelton, A. M..... i Scott County 


Shultz, Fred 
Shultz, O. M 


Sturgis 
Ohio County 
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[TE 2 RE TA | | SE ea Garrard County 
Stivers, O. J....-----.-----c-cscecceeesereeeeee----J efferson County 
UST [yO 1S SE Nicholas County 
Mawlote to. New. State Department of Education 
ESL RR Ue RA ee eee Monroe County 
EEA ON INU coc sod Sos cnssasssasesasto cite Barren County 
“EUG LG) ARLES Sor Caldwell County 
IIE: IERVINCS 22.2.8 eee Breathitt County 
UIC ROCUS Ge Shc. co cece teak, Mason County 
Desi Mor ee eee ......-Hart County 
SSCA US [SE Sa Re rea. Ballard County 
MitiIney) Wis Wee neers cca tel Casey County 
Wels: Ramey f.....-/...< Murray State Normal 
RV CEIEN salen Grimepens caterer Nicholasville 
VAST ASRS CES SS me ar ee Burgin 
LASS) ERED \SE (Ee een oe ree ie Brooksville 
ECGS 58 (ca ee aR Sener een Larue County 
Williams, R. E......Kentucky Education Association 
VUTEC A OC) «= ae naa oo ee Pike County 
County Superintendents.....................-.-------+ 72 
CiEY: SUBETINGENG CHES. onc. acennenccnsecsesccootes 35 
Graded’ School. Princrpals:....<.-.<:...<-..:2-s.0:------ 11 

IN READ SC OO oon s 8 
Colleges and Universities.....................--------. 6 
State Department of Education.................. 6 
Kentucky Education Association................... 1 
Piteimepas te os ccs te 1 
County Attendance Officer...............--....-..- 1 
Princigal High SCHOO! «.....s..<<-c2.<<d2-sssseces-e- = 1 
TNO sac ota ng Ee ie eh 142 





PROGRESS OF ROCKCASTLE 
SCHOOLS REMARKABLE 


Rockcastle, though one of the typical 
hill counties of the State, and regarded in 
the past as one of the most backward 
counties in education, has been making 
wonderful progress and advancement in 
educational development in the past three 
years. 


A few years ago the schools of that 
county were filled largely with inexperi- 
enced and untrained teachers, who were 
working under great handicaps in poorly 
constructed, lighted, and ventilated build- 
ings, and who were receiving very little 
co-operation from their communities in 
their work. An indebtedness had been 
accumulated which was sapping the very 
life and vitality of the schools system, and 
in fact which had placed Rockcastle schools 
upon the verge of bankruptcy. 


At the present, however, due to the 
effectiveness of administrative methods, 
and the perfect organization of the county 
educational forces, the greater part of the 
indebtedness has been liquidated, standards 
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for teachers have been elevated to the 
highest possible point consistent with the 
existing conditions, buildings have been 
constructed and repaired according to the 
latest standards advised by the State 
Board of Education, salaries of the teachers 
have been raised to a place consistent with 


“the cost of living and the sacrifice that 


they have been required to make in the 
past because of poor administration, and 
an educational spirit has been created that 
will eventually and ultimately result in the 
schools of that county being placed on a 
plane equal to the best in the State. 


The County Board of Education and 
Superintendent D. G. Bullock are to be 
highly complimented for their conscientious 
efforts and successful manner in which 
they have gone about reconstructing and 
rebuilding an educational system which 
was on the brink of ruin. 


Extension work from Eastern State 
Teachers College has been started in the 
county under the able leadership of Miss 
Anna A. Schneib, one of the most compe- 
tent educators in the State. The work isa 
great success, and the enthusiasm of the 
teachers enrolled testifies to the ideals 
which the above mentioned instructor 
infallibly instills in her students. 


Every incentive possible is being held 
forth by the administration in order to 
induce the teachers to acquire additional 
training, and the increase in the enroll- 
ment from that county in the various ed- 
ucational institutions of the State shows 
that the teachers have accepted the chal- 
lenge to better themselves, and that they 
are earnestly striving to meet the higher 
standards set by the county administra- 
tion. 











Inequalities 


in Kentucky 


A. C. Burton, Western Teachers College, Bowling Green 


The following tables may throw some 
light on the sources of inequality in our 
schools in Kentucky. Table Number I, is a 
study of attendance in the State as a whole 
in four counties and four towns and cities. 
The State has an average of 150 school days. 


Ballard and Cumberland counties have 140 
days, Mason county has 160 days and 
Fayette has 180 days. Louisville has 200 
days and the other three towns have 180 
days. 



















































































TABLE I. ATTENDANCE 1924-25 
Average No. Per cent of 
Per cent of/Per cent of of Days Whole No. 
Pupils in} Pupils | Average |Attendance|Attendance| Attended by | Enrolled Who 
Census | Enrolled |Attendance} Based on | Based on Each Pupil Are in 
Census Roll Enrolled High School 
oh 659,800} 565,031} 410,593 62 2 | 88 8.1 
Ballard Co............| 2,688 2,698 2,416 82 82 114 13.5 
Cumberland Co......| 2,597 2/223 1,121 43 50 60 2.9 
Mason Co...... 2,378 2,132 A i7 ee 80 128 12.4 
Fayette Co...........| 2,736 2,607 2,417 82 90 162 9.9 
Ashland...... | 5,578 4,639 3,691 66 79 142 9.7 
Louisville.. | 45,406} 28,958 23,840 50.3 79 158 10.3 
ie CO 697 856 578 82 67 120 4.3 
Franklin G. S....... | 414 450 375 90 83 165 21.0 
TABLE II. PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS 
— —_— |} — n 
Ste | oft | «atl we | & wa 1 REE) acd 
.§$o | See | S-8e] $-85| 8.5%) Sess | SESe 
S55 | Bsa | 2284 | GESh | BESS | Boke | Ewes 
SES | sea | Sera] seea | sero S58 | 5b 
3 OL, | PRO} F mel 7 aa 1] ZA! ZAson | 4’ 
ZB os = x Za ie 
| 
State:........ Sf eee 13,058 1 ~~ 2,927 7,158 ZAAS 2,309 8,985 
Ballard Co.. peat 71 7 5 16 20 50 
Cumberland Co.......... 59 1 23 10 | 0 10 38 
Mason Co.................... 57 3 50 | 37 6 43 
Fayette Co..................- 77 ° 0 hin 58 9 65 
Ashland... a es 135 0 0 91 | 44 9 120 
Louisville... eee 989 0 0 | No - | a 
ror ae | 27 | 0 8 re " 1 “10 
Franklin G. S00... | 24 0 3 a 4 1 22 
TABLE III. GRADE DISTRIBUTION YEAR 1924-25 
p22 [583 [588 | 5 yo] gz: sf2 | y_-|s-2 
a ie is” | Beal ee lL LBP ae) oe. 
I4c8 [408 [458 | 4 2°) 4s | 455 [4 & 7) MOS 
The State... ........ 116,099 | 68,071 31,212 19,092 15,347 6,200 5,595 3.7 to 1 
Ballard Co........... 433 320 198 107 139 110 107 2.3 to | 
Cumberland Co.... 720 278 99 43 25 15 15 7.2 to 1 
Mason Co............. 368 259 140 120 81 38 37 2.8 to 1 
Fayette Co........... 460 331 165 1 50 87 21 20 2.9 to 1 
Ashland..._.............| 1,039 551 292 215 197 121 117 4.8 to 1 
Louisville...........| 5,116 2,957 1,975 1,900 2,211 908 669 2.5 to 1 
Lynch G. S........ 256 134 27 15 20 3 3 9.0 to 1 
Franklin G. S..._.. 58 42 52 36 53 | 24 1.1 to 1 
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TABLE IV. SCHOOL COSTS FOR THE YEAR 1924-25 

Receipts Per Census |Receipts Per Enrolled] Per Pupil Cost in 

Pupil State and City Pupil State and High School 

or County Tax Local 

Ia cee cone costa tsa ces eee $24.93 $28.90 $77.00 
Ballard Co......... pire eee cen Rae 35.40 35.40 81.00 (Wickliffe) 
"Chifeti tot EX Eh Gc ene eer ere eer 11.09 12.95 91.00 (Burkesville) 
ETC: Ce aaa aE RE ieee ee eye 32.84 40.87 94.00 (Mayslick) 
IDL 7211) can a res 55.40 63.70 70.00 (Pickadome) 
TE (See eae rn a Ne 35.95 43.23 135.00 
Louisville............. Se ee ee eee! 54.45 85.53 108.00 
ER RERRE STs ese rtoee 57.10 46.49 174.00 
FOPENaAR GS tens els Cc oe 50.06 45.85 58.00 














Table Number II, shows something of 
preparation and experience of teachers. 
The wide differences in amount of prepara- 
tion for elementary teachers must have 
something to do with the kind of opportuni- 
ties afforded their pupils. 

Table Number III, shows something of 
the grade distribution in the State and in 
the same seven smaller units. A casual 
study of it must show the great differences 
in the holding power of schools. 

Table Number IV, presents very briefly 
some differences in school cost. The 
greater number of counties in the State 
have less money per pupil than three of 
those used in the table. The counties were 
not selected to show differences in school 
cost but for other reasons. 


In all the tables we have used the same 
units. Ballard county is used because it 
is a good rural county without consoli- 
dation. Mason and Fayette counties are 
used because the rural schools are largely 
consolidated. Cumberland county is a rather 
poor county, not the poorest county by any 
means, but the income is low and many 
teachers are used whose preparation is 
inadequate. Ashland is a growing indus- 
trial city with all kinds of adjustments to 
make from year to year. Louisville is the 
largest and wealthiest city of the State. 
Lynch is a new mining town with plenty 
of money to run an efficient school it would 
seem and Franklin is a typical county seat 
town in southern Kentucky. 


CONCLUSION FROM STUDY TO TABLE 


1. To bring the attendance of the lower 
counties up to the State average would 
require an additional attendance of 26,000 
enrolled pupils every day. 

2. To bring the attendance of all the 
State up to that of the rural schools in 


‘preparation. 


Ballard, Fayette, Mason and Oldham 
would require the attendance in 1924 and 
1925 to be supplemented by 110,000 pupils 
every day in the school year. 


3. Ten thousand teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools are teaching without adequate 
Nearly five thousand are 
teaching with no preparation at all so far 
as teacher training is concerned. 


4. To bring all the teachers of the State 
up to two years of college would require 
34,000 student years of college or normal 
work. To bring all up to one year of 
college would require 22,900 student years. 
To bring all up to the level of four-year 
high school graduates would require 11,000 
student years. There is no chance to 
standardize teacher’s preparation without 
extending the average number of years 
which teachers remain in the work. 


5. The poor grade distribution must be 
due to poor attendance, poor teaching, or 
lack of supervision. In many cases it is 
most likely due to all three. Some 
counties lose more than half their pupils 
before the fifth grade is reached. 


6. The pupil cost of schools varies as 
much as any one thing and it is perfectly 
evident that more money must be used if 
we are to have equal opportunity for all 
the pupils. It is also very evident that 
money alone can not solve our problems. 


7. Kentucky spent, sixteen and a half 
millions on her public schools in 1924-25. 
To do this she spent 1.87% of her total 
income. The United States spends 2.76% 
of her income on schools. Kentucky ranks 
forty-five, only three places from the 
bottom in percentage of income spent for 
public education. We spend twelve times 
as much for luxuries and pleasure cars as 
we do for education. 











A Teacher-Training Program in Paris 


City Schools 


By WELLINGTON Patrick, A.M., Ph.D., University of Kentucky 


The City Schools of Paris, Kentucky, 
have a program of teacher-training while in 
service which is soon to put that city in a 
class by itself in the State of Kentucky and 
perhaps in the whole country. At the 
present time all the high school teachers in 
the City Schools of Paris are graduates of 
standard American colleges or universities, 
and all are graduate students in the larger 
American universities. One-half of the 
grade teachers are either graduates of 
standard colleges or are working for their 
degrees. 
in the next three or four years is that all 
teachers in the entire system shall be 
college trained. The Board of Education 
has already adopted the requirement that 
all high school teachers shall have the 
master’s degree and all elementary teachers 
hereafter employed shall be college gradu- 
ates. This requirement is now being 
complied with. 


Six years ago, Paris had a number of 
able teachers with good experience who 
did not have degrees. A program was 
worked out by which those in the service 
should be provided with the means of 
furthering their education. Paris being 
within eighteen miles of the University of 
Kentucky made it possible for the Uni- 
versity to furnish instructors to give 
courses at Paris. 


Plans were made by the Superintendent 
of Schools for a series of extension courses 
to be given, extending over a period of years 
and offered in such a way as to make it 
possible for the University to offer to the 
city teachers of Paris a fairly well-rounded 
program of instruction. The program 
began by offering two extension courses in 
Paris, extending throughout the year. 
The next year the offering was extended to 
four courses and since that time from four 
to seven courses have been offered each 
year. 


The teachers responded cheerfully and 
were glad to have the advantage of such 
courses. As time went on they became 


The goal which will be realized - 


enthusiastic regarding the program. They 
began to spend their summers in summer 
schools at normal schools and_ teachers 
colleges and many of them have been able 
to realize what they never hoped could be 
true—they have begun to finish their 
college work and are gradually receiving 
their degrees. This year the program had 
to be reduced because many of the teachers 
have done all the work they can do by 
extension process and have either finished 
the requirements for degrees or have 
reached the point where they are finishing 
residence requirements in institutions which 
they are attending. 


The effect of this program has been 
indeed gratifying. Each year for several 
years a number of courses, such as courses 
in Education, History, English, and a 
variety of liberal arts courses have been 
given which have been taken freely by 
teachers and citizens. Courses are now in 
progress in French, English, Education, 
History, and Hygiene, and these are being 
freely taken by citizens as well as teachers. 


The effect of the program has_ been 
carried into the high school where the 
instructors engaged have been retained to 
give a series of lectures to high school 
pupils. College men lecture weekly to 
high school students on economics, hygiene, 
literature, zoology or other subjects. In 
this way the Superintendent of schools 
hopes to bridge the gap between high 
school and college and incidentally interest 
high school students in furthering their 
education after leaving high school. At 
the same time it gives these students an 
opportunity for a wider outlook that the 
high school staff is able to provide, and 
helps them to make up their minds as to 
their college course. 


Extension courses are often given in 
sporadic fashion, with one course this year 
none the next, and so on, with a program 
leading nowhere in particular. The pro- 
gram worked out by the Superintendent at 
Paris is as ideal as can be given by extension 
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process. It leads somewhere and the time 
is near at hand when the City of Paris, 
Kentucky, can boast of having the best 
trained teaching staff of any city in the 
United States. Considering cities of its 
size, it can no doubt sustain this claim at the 
present time. 


The most remarkable thing about the 
program is that it has been accepted cheer- 
fully and enthusiastically by the teachers 
concerned. ‘Too often it happens that a 
program of this kind is not supported 
unanimously. The teachers of Paris have 
not only accepted the program but have 
welcomed it and they themselves have been 
as much interested in putting Paris ‘‘over 
the top,” as have the Superintendent and 
Board of Education. The spirit built up, 
the character of work done, and the enthus- 
iasm with which the work has been carried 
out have been the marvel of instructors 
from the University who have taken part 
in the instruction. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
AS A SUPERVISOR 


Roy CHUMBLER, 
Superintendent of Marshall County 


The County Superintendent has one of 
the greatest responsibilities of any office- 
holder in the State of Kentucky in every 
way that it may be viewed. He is secre- 
tary to the board, manager of the business 
dealings of the board, supervisor of the 
county’s policies for education, supervisor 
of the county teachers, manager of the 
office work of his office and in many 
counties his own attendance officer. 


As a natural result of lack of time he 
neglects the supervision of teachers and 
tries the best he can to do the other work 
of his office. He can make but two or 
three visits to each of the rural schools under 
his supervision. During these two or three 
visits he has to give enough advice and 
encouragement to last during the school 
term of seven months. 


Problems that arise with teachers can 
only be looked after during these visits and 
may have been let run on so far that 
to be remedied would only make things 
worse. A teacher is sent to teach school 
in a certain community many times to 
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Southern Teachers Agency, “Lovisvitie: xy.” 














work out her only salvation in regard to 
the tasks that confront her. Maybe the 
teacher will be so far away that she has 
only one interview during the year. If 
she has a rude boy she goes to the trustee 
for advice. He may advise her to lay the 
lash on the boy or some other kind of 
corporal punishment that has been conven- 
tional during his day of schooling if the 
pupils do not learn as rapidly as the teacher 
thinks they should, she resorts to some 
kind of punishment to make the lesson 
interesting to the pupils. Suppose the 
children get the page assignment, they are 
held up in high esteem, but suppose they 
fail, then the punishment follows. The 
teacher fails because of no one to advise 
with her about the problems. 


The next question comes, what are we 
going to do to make things run smooth? 
The superintendent can do a few real 
things that will aid the teacher in her work. 
The teacher’s meetings and two day insti- 
tute held before school begins are very 
helpful for the teachers. A study center 
for the teachers of rural schools with a 
subject that can be put into practice in the 
schools is very helpful. The best method 
according to my mind of training teachers 
in the service is by having a super- 
visor that visits the school every month or 
oftener and one which will come about 
sooner than we think. 


Until that time comes we will have to 
still go about the same way with meetings 
of the teachers to solve their problems 
away from the place it is to be solved, not 
knowing where the method will be tried 
or attempted by the teacher, and giving 
the same panacea to all the teachers for 
their ills. 


When the superintendent awakes the 
public to the fact that they cannot afford 
to let things go along in the same manner, 
then it will be that an enlightened public 
will demand a better system and a better 
trained teacher for their school. 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER QUARTER 


EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN, 
Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., President 


CHARLES GILMORE MAPHIS, 
Ped.D., LL.D., Dean 


First ‘Term, June 20-July 30. 
Second ‘Term, August 1-September 3, 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University year, the courses being the same in 
character and ain eredit value as in the other 
quarters of the year, 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work, 

The Master’s Degree may be obtained by 
properly qualified students in three summer 
quarters 

It offers Opportunities unexcelled in) the South 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking 
broader scholarship and training and wider social 
contacts, and to college students desiring to com- 
plete degree requirements, 

Attendance last quarter, 2,107 from 32. states, 
and 6 foreign countries, 

The most beautiful and unique campus in 
America 

Accommodations at reasonable rates. Puition 
for non-Virginia students, $25.00 per term, 

Entertainments, music festival, excursions. 

Reduced railroad rates. 

For illustrated folder and = full announcement 
write to 

Secretary, Summer Quarter 
University, Virginia. 











Announcing 


Rational Bookkeepi i 
ping and Accounting 
By ALBERT G. BELDING, B.S,. 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and Conlinua- 
tion Schools, New York City 
and RUSSELL T. GREENE, A.M., 
Chairman of the Depariment of Accounting and Law, 
High School of Commerce, New York City 
supplies the need of teachers for a book that 

1. Has standardized terminology. 

2. Treats the whole subject scientifically. 

3. Stimulates intelligent effort by showing the 
pupil why. 

4. Conforms in every particular to good account- 
ing practice. 

5. Provides ample drill exercises and problems, 
both oral and written. 

6. Brings the subject within the grasp of eighth 
and ninth-year pupils. 

7 Does not carry repetition of clerical routine 
to the point of monotony. 

8. ‘Teaches the pupil to read as well as to write 
bookkeeping records and reports. 

9. Uses detinitions and rules only to interpret 
concepts and prescribe procedure. 

10. Fully explains by means of exposition and 
illustration technical terms, forms, and 
procedure. 

11. Eliminates non-essentials, shortens the time, 
and lessens the effort of pupils necessary to 
master the subject. 

12. Justifies bookkeeping as a studv of business 
organization, management, and procedure, and 
as a secure foundation upon which to build 
a working knowledge of accounting practice. 


Write for information 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











CThe 
Leading Student Tours 
EU 
By chartered Tourist II Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours, 

Find out why; write for 1927 program. 

STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 


a 





DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Program of the Section of Superintendents 
of Schools of cities with a population 
from 10,000 to 100,000. 


TurspAy AFTERNOON, Marcu 1, 1927. 


General Topic--Problems of School Ad- 
ministration and Their Solution. 


Chairman—JAMES H. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pontiac, Michigan. 


1. The Problem of the Selection of 
Textbooks. Frank A. Jensen, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Rockford, Ill. 


2. Problems of Educational Supervision, 
Superintendents, Supervisors and Princi- 
pals in their relation to the problem and to 
one another. W. C. McGinnis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Revere, Massachusetts. 


3. The Administration of the Industrial 
and Vocational Work of the Schools. 
Walter H. Bachrodt, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Jose, California. 


4. (a) The Philosophy and Administra- 
tion of the Winnetka Plan of Individual 
Instruction. Carleton W.  Washburne, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, III. 


(b) The Philosophy and Administra- 
tion of the Dalton Plan. Miss Helen 
Parkhurst, Children’s University School, 
New York City. 


(c) An Administrative Appraisal of 
Programs of Individual Instruction. Dr. 
E. E. Lewis, Professor of School Adminis- 
tration, Ohio State University, recently 
Superintendent of Schools, Flint, Mich. 


General Discussion— 














Can America Afford Education? 


Per CENT OF CURRENT INCOME EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION IN 1923-1924 PREPARED 


BY THE RESEARCH Devrsneys OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 






















































































i Per cent of 
| Amount expended in 1923-24 for elementary Per cent of income ex- 
and high schools Per cent of inco ded f 
| a Estimated |income ex-| Rank |" ded ee Rank {Pen or! Rank 
States current |pended for| accord- |?&" tax. | accord- oa crass accord- 
income tax support-| ing to tele — ing to tgdents hay ing to 
Non-tax in 1924 ed elemen- | column ee column re — column 
Tax supported | supported Total (in thousands)| tary and es |° ytd s |e 610 
high and high tary and 
sclinale schools high 
| schools 
1 | 2 3 4 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 9 10 "1 
United States [si,sis,743,917] $i 30, 957, 988 $1,949, 701,905 $66, 000, 000) = 2.76 P| cd veces 2.95 
Alabama... 14,386,394 45 14,844,747 7 719, 100 2.00 43 .06 36 2.06 44 
Arizona... | 7,975,366 23. 4 8,211,090 231,000 3.45 i .10 28 3.55 13 
Arkansas | 9,440,786 78,575 9, 519,361 567,600} 1.66 48 .02 48 1.68 49 
California...... | 124,240,978 4,046,601 128 3,¢ 200 4.03 4 13 25 4.16 4 
Colorado... | 22,960, 826 301,208 640,200} 3.59 7 05 39 3.64 8 
Connecticut... | 24,996,771 4,675,200 29,671,971 1,042,800 2.40 31 .45 2 2.85 27 
elaware.. | 3,203,492 65,478 3,268,970 151,800 2.11 38 04 42 2.15 43 
District of | 
Columbia. | 1,029,330 429,000] 1.53 49 24 10 47 
Florida... Nest 278,013 396,000) 3.13 20 .07 34 23 
Georgia... | 272,011 1,009,800} 1 47 .03 45 48 
Idaho. | 8,972,9 18 117,862 9,090,780 250, 800 3.58 8 05 40 9 
Illinois... | TE - 374,7 775 131,220,692 5,009,400 2.30 33 Pr 74 7 32 
Indiana.......... 333 53,906,405] 1,669,800} 3.06 22 ae 2 19 
‘fee 2,697, 50,871,690] 1,353,000] 3.56 9 .20 16 7 
Kansas......... 1,663, 166 36,949,204 1,023,000 3.45 12 16 22 10 
Kentucky. | 17,159,794 484 545 17,644,339 917,400 1.87 45 05 38 1.92 46 
Louisiana .... | 19,364,061 1,100,047 20,464, 108 745,800 2.60 27 .14 23 2.74 29 
Maine csaecancthons 10,127,901 1,309,580 11,437,481 442,200 2.29 34 .30 9 2.59 33 
M: wryland. _ 20,411,063 1,859,603 22,270,666 990,000 2.06 42 19 18 2,25 38 
Massachuse tts... ahaa 70, 103, 192 12,716,021 82 "819° 213 3,247,200 2.16 37 -39 5 2.55 35 
Michigan... 10,070, 669 92,929, 104 3. 16 .39 6 3.60 12 
Minnesota ........... 4,190, 656 5 4 cae 8 4.47 Z 
Mississippi............. h 30,958 1 44 03 46 1.96 45 
Missourt........ 2,317, 956 48,278, 1,87 2.45 29 12 26 2.57 34 
Montana 301, 203 11, 051. 296 330, 000 a. 15 .09 31 3.35 17 
Nebraska... 1,715,55 28,488,368 719,400 3.72 6 24 12 3.96 5 
Nevada... | 2,116,947 66,000 3.20 17 -O1 49 3.21 22 
New Hampshire | 1,846, 508 7, 676, 897 277,200 2.10 41 .67 1 2.77 28 
New Jersey........ 92 4,321,614 5 ,294 2,415,600 3.27 14 18 19 3.45 15 
New Mexico....... "7 757, 51 275,012 5,032, 163 165,000 2.88 25 | 20 3.05 26 
New York... | 242,638, 343 256,572,273 9,603,000 2.é 2s .14 24 2.67 30 
North Carolina... | 30,980, 31,778,866 904 , 200 q 13 -09 32 3.52 14 
North Dakota... .. | 16,706,696 17,020,995 303,600 5 1 Py 27 5.61 1 
Ohio... | 123,764,639 133,272, 189 3,966,600 3. 21 .24 11 3.36 16 
Oklahoma | 32,649,784 32,833, 125 1,023,000 3.18 18 .02 47 3.21 21 
Oregon... | 16, 392 026 17,452,786 547,800 2.99 23 -20 17 3.19 24 
Pennsylvania... 149, 667, 197 163,810,660 6,131,400 2.44 30 23 13 2.67 3l 
Rhode Island... | 8, 606,771 10,531,853 475,200 1.81 46 Al 4 2.22 41 
South Carolina... 34 2 629 13,047,970 587,400 2.18 35 -04 43 2.22 40 
South Dakota.. 340; 191 15,911,361 356,400 4.37 2 -09 39 4.46 3 
‘Tennessee sree 523,832 17,355,923 798, 600 2.11 39 -06 35 2.17 42 
| 733,365 56,421,240 2,389,200 2.33 . .03 44 2.36 36 
Utah. ene | 4 248 ,820 9,598,336 244,200 3.83 10 29 3.93 6 
Vermont... = 4: ‘0: 26,555 419,066 4,445,621 191,400 2.10 40 «ae 14 2.32 37 
Virginia... 20,271,269 432,161 20,703,439 930,600 2.18 36 .04 41 2.22 39 
Washington... 1,951,274 29,313,976 950,400 2.88 26 -205 15 3.08 25 
West Virginia... 432,161 22,886,111 712,800 3.15 19 -06 37 3.21 20 
Wisconsin.............. 44, 331, 449 6,521,708 50,853, 157 1,531,200 2.90 24 -42 3 3.32 18 
Wyoming... 5,835, 164 117,862 5 953 ,026 65,000 3,54 10 .07 33 3.61 11 



































You can obtain the figures for your state 
by reading table as follows: In 1924 the 
estimated total current income of all people 
living in Alabama was $719,400,000 (Col- 
umn5). In this state $14,386,394 (Column 


2) or 2 per cent of its current income (Col- 
umn 6) was expended for tax supported 
elementary and high schools: $458,353 
(Column 3) or .06 per cent of its current 
income (Column 8) was expended for non- 
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tax supported elementary and high schools; 
making a total of $14,844,747 (Column 4) 
or 2.06 per cent of its current income 
(Column 10) expended for both tax sup- 
ported and non-tax supported, elementary 
and high schools. Alabama ranks 43 
(Column 7) among the states of the union 
in per cent of income expended for tax 
supported elementary and high schools, 36 
(Column 9) in per cent expended for non- 
tax supported elementary and high schools; 
and 44 (Column 11) in per cent expended 
for both tax supported and non-tax sup- 
ported, elementary and _ high schools. 
Similarly read data for other states. 

Many members of the Association will 
wish to give the figures covering their re- 
spective states to the local newspapers. 

Sources of data: Figures as to expendi- 
tures for education are based on data from 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Those for 
non-tax supported school expenditures are 
independent rough estimates based upon 
estimates of varying exactness as to private 
and parochial school enrollment. Income 
figures for 1924 are independent estimates 
based upon the figures for earlier years of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Teachers may well make arithmetic prob- 
lems from this page for solution in school. 
Such problems are also good lessons in 
civics. For example, what would your 
State have to do to rank first in each of the 
various items? 


STATE EDUCATION MAGAZINES 
MAKE BIG PROGRESS 


The year just closing has seen tremendous 
progress among the journals of the State 
education associations in interpreting life 
and needs in the various states to the 
teachers thereof. Here is a check of some 
recent numbers of state association maga- 
zines on file at National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters listing one article from 
each. 


ALABAMA—Alabama’s New Governor (Bibb 
Graves) and Education. 
ALASKA—If I Were an Elementary School 
Teacher in Alaska, by Fred C. Ayer. 
ArizoNA—Editorial: The Arizona Teacher 
—What Does It Do for Arizona 
Education? 

ARKANSAS—An eight-page article on In- 
equalities of Educational Opportunities 
in Arkansas, by Howard A. Dawson. 


——__., 


CALIFORNIA—The Battle between Facts 
and Opinions—Division of Research 
studies the system of public finance in 
California. 

CoLorapo—Securing of a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund of equal benefit to rural and 
city teachers. 

FLorIDA—Florida in the Making, by H.A. 
Dann, President of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

GrEoRGIA—New Schools for Old—Better 
rural education in Georgia. 

Hawatt—Historical Sketch of Education 
in Hawaiian Islands. 

IpAHo—Magazine not received at head- 
quarters. 

ILLINoIs—Some problems of the larger 
school unit in Illinois. 

INDIANA—Report of Committee to Study 
Tenure. 

IowA—lIowa in the Field of English Litera- 
ture—A_ series of ‘articles on local 
writers. 

KansAs—The Day Before Yesterday—per- 
sonal recollections of educational pro- 
gress in Kansas, by L. D. Whittemore. 

KENTUCKY—A Rural Thrift Campaign 
Needed in Rural Schools, by A. C. 
Burton, of Western Teachers College. 

LouIs1anA—Opportunities for professional 
advancement offered Louisiana teachers 
through the University Extension Divi- 
sion, by Grace Sheets. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Lynn_ School 
System, by H. R. French. 

MIcHIGAN—Write about Michigan First, 
by J. C. Bowman, head of English 
Department, Northern State Normal 
School—a plea for writing poems, etc., 
based on the writer’s own environment. 

MINNESOTA—Summer school attendance in 
Minnesota, 1926. 

MississipPI—Help Wanted: To Collect 
the Folk-Lore of Mississippi, by A. P. 
Hudson, University of Mississippi—a 
co-operative investigation. 

MissourI—The budget system in Missouri, 
by T. H. Rogers, director of research of 
the Missouri Association for Economy 
in Public Expenditures. 

MontaNnaA—Referendum on School Tax 
Measure No. 29. 


NEBRASKA—Tenure, the second article of a 
series on the Rural School Teacher. 


Savings 


New HAmMpPsHIRE—Harriet L. Huntress, 
Loan Fund, whereby the New Hamp- 


~ 
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shire Schoolmistresses’ Club sends 
ambitious girls to normal schools. 

New JERSEY—Forests of New Jersey, by 
C. P. Wilber, state forester. 

New Mexico—Magazine not received at 
headquarters. 

New YorkK—Reports of state association 
committees—resolutions, ethics, train- 
ing, tenure and welfare. 

NortH CAROLINA—The need for forming 
district elementary school principal’s 
associations to aid the work of the 
North Carolina Elementary Principals’ 
Association formed last March. 

NortH Daxota—Local History of a Com- 
munity in the Junior High School— a 
project for teaching history. 

Ou10o—Principles of School Budget-Mak- 
ing—a second article on budget-making 
in Ohio, by Dr. Ward G. Reeder, Ohio 
State University. 

OKLAHOMA—Campaign for group life and 
permanent total disability insurance. 

OREGON—Edwin DeVore Ressler, an 
appreciation of the work of Dean 
Ressler, who has been secretary of the 
Association since 1916. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Story about Govenor- 
elect John S. Fisher. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—The World’s Great- 
est Educators—the sixth of a series of 
page features—photo and text. 

Porto Rico—The Magnitude of our Edu- 
cational Problem as I See It, by Dr. J. J. 
Osuna, director of training, University 
of Porto Rico. 

SoutH Daxota—History of State Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

SoutH CAROLINA—South Carolina’s Great 
Need—a compulsory attendance bill. 
TENNESSEE—Out State Flowers: The 

Passion Flower, Tennessee. 

Texas—Report of Texas Educational 
Survey Commission. 

Utran—Karl G. Maeser, tenth of a series 
dealing with some of Utah’s educators. 

VirGINIA—Campaign for a preventorium 
for teachers. 

WaAsHINGTON—An educational ranking of 
the counties of Washington for 1924, 
based on Dr. Phillips’ (U. S. Bureau of 
Education) ten-point system of ranking. 

West VircintiA—The Rapid Change in 
Method of Certificating Teachers in 
West Virginia. 

WIsconsIN—Wisconsin Writers, featuring 
Charles David Stewart in October. 














The Medal of Honor won by 


Compton's 


Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


HEN the distinguished In- 

ternational Jury of Awards, 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia, handed down 
its decision on November 23, 1926, 
awarding Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia the highest honor 
accorded any encyclopedia or refer- 
ence work...it marked one more 
of a series of brilliant successes 
achieved by this thoroughly Amer- 
ican encyclopedia for schools. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
was a new work compared with 
those older works also seeking the 
honor of the highest award. This 
was the first great International 
Exhibition which had been held 
since Compton’s was published— 
its first opportunity to stand in 
line in open competition with en- 
cyclopedias for children built years 
ago. Yet, in this supreme test of 
merit, Compton’s won—not the 
Gold, Silver, or Bronze Medal — 
but the highest award given — 
The Medal of Honor! 


Eighth new edition... ten volumes... 
specially reinforced for school use by 
our exclusive Dura-Bound Process. 


Write for sample pages and prices 


F. E. COMPTON 
& COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
The cAccepted Educational Standard 
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for K. E. A. Convention 
April 20-23, 1927 
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LoursviLte 


Where Kentucky Hospitality 
Greets You 


W. G. SLAGLE, Manager / 122 
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Largest Fireproof Garage in the South Within One Block 
700 Car Capacity 
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TRAINING TEACHERS IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
NEAR EAstT RELIEF 


The Teachers’ Institute, for years an 
important factor in the American educa- 
tional system, has been transplanted to the 
Near East, with the result that notable 
increases in efficiency of organization and 
instruction have been obtained. 


Under the direction of the Near East 
Relief, and for the primary purpose of 
instructing teachers in its own orphanages, 
institutes were held last year in Athens, 
Syria, Corinth and Oropos in Greece, Sidon 
and Beirut in Syria, and Leninakan in 
Russian Armenia. It was necessary to 
combat considerable difficulties unknown 
in an American institute. In Greece the 
courses had to be conducted simultaneously 
in three languages, while two had to be used 
in Syria. 


As in America, problems confronting 
educational work were discussed in the 
institutes, and efforts were made to bring 
about a more complete co-ordination of the 
units engaged in Near Eastern Educational 
Work. Improvement was effected in this 
way not only in the Near East Relief 
corps of instructors, but in the teaching 
profession of the whole region. 


The organization of educational activi- 
ties, particularly along vocational training 
lines, has been given remarkable impetus 
during the past year by the efforts of 
George M. Wilcox, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who became educa- 
tional director on July 1, 1925. He has 
introduced American methods and ideas 
of instruction, as well as organization, 
bringing about a more compact system 
designed to equip the children of the war- 
torn lands for efficient self-support and use- 
fulness. The Teachers’ Institute has a 
prominent place in this program. 


In addition, two normal schools are con- 
ducted during the year to prepare some of 
the older orphans for the work of teaching. 
Many of them, on completing the course 
are ready to enter educational service 
without further training, and on graduation 
last year fifty-two of them were employed 
as government teachers in Armenia and 
Greece. 


Brighten the Gray 
Winter Days 


B sstierarghs is a long month with no 
special days to break the everyday 
program. Drawing lessons are most 
welcome. They relate themselves to 
the other work and bring Winter 
beauty indoors, in landscape, sunsets, 
trees and Eskimo Land. 


Binney &% Smith Co.’s ‘“CRAYOLA”’ 
Wax Crayon is an old favorite which 
always meets every new educational 
need. That is why it is universally the 
child’s choice. The results obtained 
through ‘‘CRAYOLA”’ make it also the 
teacher’s choice*every where. 


Is your name on our Art Service 
Bureau mailing list? If not, send 
us your address, stating your 
official position. 








Education is now recognized as the 
greatest need in the Near East, and a 
definite program has been evolved to 
fit the children of once famine-stricken 
areas to meet the complex problems of life. 
In this endeavor great progress already 
has been made, but there is much yet to be 
done. President Coolidge, recently gave 
expression to a hope and faith that there 
will be no letting-down in the work until 
it is complete. The President declared 
that Americans in past years have given 
“practical help” and “‘the best expression 
of friendship” in their support of Near East 
Relief and in their observance of its Inter- 
national Golden Rule Sunday, when indivi- 
duals are asked to limit their fare to the 
simplest of foods, such as bread and stews, 
in order that they may better comprehend 
the handicaps under which the Near 
Eastern people are living and advancing. 
Mr. Coolidge has just reiterated his desire 
for a wide observance of Golden Rule 
Sunday, which this year has been set for 
the fifth of December. 
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The N. EF. A. and the Teacher 


BOVE all, it binds the teachers of the nation into one great profes- 
sional organization with a common purpose, a common understanding, 
and common ideals. 


tei departments are studying problems in their special fields 
and making valuable contributions to educational advance. 


ese to the teachers of the country is afforded by a headquarters 
staff, representative of the various activities of professional organization. 


FFICIAL information sent out by the Association in its Journal, re- 

search bulletins, press service, and special correspondence, is used by 
thousands of organizations and newspapers and furnishes a background for 
the public support of education. 


tenes with the American Legion and other national organi- 
zations, it annually promotes American Education Week, focusing the 
attention of millions of citizens upon the basic needs of public education. 


T SPONSORS the New Education Bill, now before Congress, which 

provides for a Department of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet and which will give education the same recognition it has in 
the other great nations. 


a | MONTHLY Journal carries to all members reports of its activities, 
accounts of educational progress, and material which every teacher 
needs for professional growth. 


ee ie its field work it is arousing the people to an appreciation 
of the importance of education to the welfare of community, state, 
and nation. 


TS Research Division collects, organizes, and disseminates live facts for 

use in Campaigns for better financial support and improved educational 
conditions generally. Its Division of Classroom Service gives personal at- 
tention to the problems of teachers and local organizations throughout the 
country. 


Qe; 170,000 teachers are represented at the annual summer conven- 
tion which stimulates thought on educational problems and quickens 
enthusiasm throughout the country. 


ATIONAL professional associations are committed to programs of 
N service. The supreme interest of the National Education Association 
is the welfare of the childhood of America through service to the teachers 
and the profession. 
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To the Members of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

To the formal invitation of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to 
meet in Toronto, August 7-12, 1927, we 
wish to add our special invitation. The 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, acting on 
behalf of twenty thousand Canadian 
teachers, is to be the official host of this 
great Conference, and as such the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation would welcome the 
largest possible attendance of members of 
your organization and of the other teachers’ 
organizations throughout the world. 


The teachers of Canada believe that this 
Conference should be a distinct step in 
human progress. The intermingling of 
thousands of teachers from all parts of the 
world must prove of inestimable influence. 
So strongly do they believe this, that they 
have assumed the full responsibility for all 
the Canadian arrangements, and acting in 
their name the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion cordially invites every member of your 
organization to Toronto in 1927, who can 
possibly attend. 


The Canadian Committee will gladly do 
everything in its power to make every one 
feel at home in Toronto during the Con- 
ference. Expert assistance will be pro- 
vided in billeting, meals, excursions, and 
post-conference trips. Social functions will 
be provided for all delegates, official and 
unofficial, though of course certain meetings 
and functions must be confined strictly to 
official delegates. 


Canada is a vast country of infinite re- 
sources and charm. Toronto is her second 
largest city, a city of homes and churches, 
a great center of education and art, of 
commerce, industry and finance, and the 
seat of Government for the Province of 
Ontario. The teachers of Toronto join 
with the other teachers in the nine provinces 
of Canada in sending you a most cordial 


welcome. 
M. J. COLDWELL, 


President Canadian Teachers Federation. 
Gro. J. ELviott, 

Secretary Canadian Teachers Federation. 

E. A. Harpy, 

Chairman Canadian Committee 

of Arrangements. 
CHARLES G. FRASER, 

Secretary Canadian Committee 

of Arrangements. 
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OUR 1926-27 CATALOG OF 


School Art Materials 
Teachers Aids 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Books and Plays 
Will be mailed to you upon request 180 pages of help- 


ful, inexpensive items that will lighten your work and 
increase the efficiency of your instruction, 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1512 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















SELF-CHECKING SEAT WORK 


The CHILD’s WoRLD READERS 


ITH this seat work the child 
conics out simple directions 
involving drawing, coloring, past- 
ing, supplying words, and various 
other devices that require under- 
standing of the printed symbol. 
The Primer material is presented on 
cards and that for the First, Second, 
and Third Readers in individual 
booklets. This seat work covers 
every lesson from the Primer 
through the Third Reader and is an 
invaluable classroom aid. 


Primer - - 50¢ Second Reader - 25c¢ 
First Reader 25c¢ Third Reader - 25c¢ 


Write for complete list of accessory material 


Johnson Publishing Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Educational Inequalities in Kentucky 


FLtoyp W. Reeves, Professor of Education, University of Kentucky 


In America the support of education is a 
matter of public concern. The right to tax 
a man’s property for the purpose of educa- 
ting his neighbor’s children has_ been 
thoroughly established. No principle in the 
entire field of social economy has been 
accepted more generally than that of public 
support of schools. Ina political democracy 
the necessity for education is obvious. 
By means of the ballot the ordinary citizen 
controls the destiny of the nation; conse- 
quently, the continued success of a demo- 
cratic form of government depends upon 
universal education, free and accessible 
to all. 


It may be startling, but it is true, never- 
the-less, that education in Kentucky at the 
present moment is neither universal, 
democratic nor free. In some parts of this 
State, the schools are so poor that pupils 
leave these schools without having attained 
the ability to read meaning from the printed 
page. The inequality of educational op- 
portunity to be found in all parts of this 
State shows clearly that our educational 
system is not democratic. The acid test 
of democracy is equality of opportunity. 
Democracy in education can exist only 
where there is equality. Equality is the 
foundation and the safeguard of democracy. 
Yet, educational inequalities in Kentucky 
are so numerous and so great that universal 
education for enlightened citizenship be- 
comes impossible. 


The wide discrepancy in this State be- 
tween the educational opportunity of the 
city child and that of the rural child is so 
obvious that elaboration upon this point 
is unnecessary. Moreover, this lack of 
balance in educational opportunity does 
not exist merely between the city and the 
country. As we go from city to city, from 
county to county, from graded school 
district to graded school district, we become 
thoroughly convinced that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity in this great State of 
ours is, as yet, nothing more than an idle 
dream. Educational equality does not 
exist in Kentucky. Everywhere, concrete 
evidence stares us in the face; grim reality 
is far removed from the fine ideals of uni- 


versal education which we have established 
in theory. 


In the time allotted to me upon this 
program I shall discuss four forms of educa- 
tional inequality among the political units 
of school finance in Kentucky. First, there 
is inequality in ability to support educa- 
tion ; second, there is inequality with respect 
to the local effort expended in making pro- 
visions for educational facilities; third, the 
benefits received from the State by local 
units bear no relationship to local needs; 
fourth, the educational opportunities pro- 
vided in different local units do not ap- 
proach equality. 


The data to be presented, bearing upon 
these four forms of educational inequality, 
were obtained by means of a careful analysis 
of the annual reports of school districts. 
These reports are available for examination 
in the office of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Some of the most 
important data are available, also in pub- 
lished form in the Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Great inequality exists among school 
districts in Kentucky with respect to 
ability to support schools. In the ultimate 
analysis, most of the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity in this State arises from 
difficulties in financial support. Some 
communities, possessing- fertile  agri- 
cultural lands, or valuable industries, find 
little difficulty in supporting their schools. 
Other communities with limited natural 
resources find it economically impossible 
to provide satisfactory educational facili- 
ties. 


Those who are acquainted with the tax 
laws and the assessment machinery of this 
State are agreed that the assessed valuation 
of property is not entirely satisfactory as a 
measure of ability to pay tax. It is a 
difficult matter to obtain data upon the 
basis of which true ability can be measured. 
Because of the lack of other information 
the comparison among districts with 


respect to ability to pay tax, made upon 
the basis of assessed valuation of property, 
appears to be preferable to any other 
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method of comparison available. There is 
reason to believe that the inequalities 
shown by this method are no greater than 
the inequalities actually existing, and no 
greater than the inequalities which would 
be shown if a more accurate method of 
measurement were available. 


One index of the ability of a school dis- 
trict to support education is assessed 
valuation per census child; a second index 
is assessed valuation per teacher. Assessed 
valuation per census child is the best single 
index available of the ability of a district, 
county or city to perform the educational 
tasks which have been allocated to it for 
performance. On the other hand, assessed 
valuation per teacher is the best index of 
the ability of a district to perform the task 
which is actually being attempted. 


The assessed valuation per census child 
for the 120 counties of Kentucky is approxi- 
mately $2,700.00; for the cities of the State, 
the assessed valuation per census child is 
almost $8,000.00. This means that the 
average amount of taxable wealth avail- 
able for the support of a city child is three 
times as great as the average amount of 
taxable wealth available for the support of a 
rural child. 


Although the taxable wealth of the cities 
of Kentucky, in proportion to the number 
of children to be educated, is three times as 
great as the taxable wealth of the counties, 
yet the counties, themselves, vary greatly 
in wealth per child. 


The ten richest counties have an average 
valuation per cénsus child ten times as 
great as that of the ten poorest counties. 
The valuation per child in the ten richest 
counties is $7,300.00; while it is only 
$730.00 in the ten poorest counties. In 
Bourbon County, the valuation per census 
child is 21 times as great as the valuation 
per census child in Elliott County. The 
taxable wealth available for the support 
of each child is only $540.00 in Elliott 
County and $12,000.00 in Bourbon County. 


_ The disparity in ability to support educa- 
tion is even greater among the graded school 
districts than it is among the counties. The 
taxable valuation per census child averages 
$17,600.00 in the ten wealthiest graded 
school districts, but only $500.00 in the 
ten poorest graded school districts. This 


means that the average taxable valuation 
available for the support of each census 
child in the ten richest districts is more than 
35 times as great as the average taxable 
valuation available for the support of each 
census child in the ten poorest districts. 
One of the wealthy districts situated in 
Jefferson County reports a taxable valua- 
tion of more than $23,000,000.00, while a 
poor district in the southern part of the 
State reports a taxable valuation of less 
than $12,000.00. The assessed valuation 
per census child in the district in Jefferson 
County is $184,000.00, while in the district 
in the southern part of the State, to which 
reference has been made, the assessed valua- 
tion per census child is less than $150. 
The taxable wealth back of each child is 
1,490 times as great in the wealthy district 
in Jefferson County as in the poor district 
in the southern part of the State. In fair- 
ness to this wealthy district in Jefferson 
County, it should be stated that the dis- 
trict provides education for a large number 
of tuition pupils. However, Jefferson 
County pays tuition for these pupils. This 
wealthy district with only 125 children of 
school census age, and fewer than 300 
pupils enrolled in school, has a taxable 
valuation greater than the combined valua- 
tion of the nine poorest counties in the 
State. These nine counties contain more 
than 30,000 children on their census rolls. 
This means that the wealth back of only 
125 children residing in a favored area in 
Jefferson County, or back of only 300 
children enrolled in school, if we wish to 
measure ability upon the basis of school 
enrollment, is greater than the wealth back 
of 30,000 children residing in less favorable 
parts of this State. 


Expressed in terms of assessed valuation 
per teacher employed, the differences in 
ability to support education are also very 
great. The average amount of taxable 
wealth back of each teacher is $139,000 for 
the county districts, and $382,000 for the 
city districts. Elliott County has a taxable 
wealth per teacher of less than $25,000 while 
Bourbon County has a taxable wealth per 
teacher of more than $385,000. One 
graded school district in Kentucky has a 
taxable wealth of less than $6,000 for each 
teacher employed while another graded 
school district has a taxable wealth of 
$1,447,000, for each teacher employed 
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This represents a ratio of one to two hun- 
dred and forty-one. In the light of these 
facts, who would dare to say that a school 
system which permits a situation like this 
to exist is democratic? 


The second type of educational in- 
equality which I shall discuss relates to 
differences among communities with re- 
spect to the effort expended in the support 
of education. The same factors responsible 
for differences in the ability of districts to 
support their schools are responsible, also, 
for the differences in the effort which these 
districts expend in the support of education. 


The amount and quality of farm lands, 
the location of mines and manufacturing 
plants, the location and size of incorporated 
villages and cities, and all other factors 
affecting the assessed valuation of school 
districts; also affect tax rates. Within the 
limits permitted by law, school tax rates 
tend to increase in rough proportion to the 
decrease in property valuation. This 
means that financial effort tends to vary in 
inverse ratio to financial ability, so that the 
heavier burdens tend to fall upon those 
districts least able to bear them. 


Tax rates represent measures of effort 
only when the districts compared are 
economically similiar. Partly because of 
legal tax limitations and partly because 
of economic differences, city districts have 
higher tax rates than county districts, and 
higher tax rates than graded school dis- 
tricts. However, the higher rates of the 
cities do not represent heavier tax burdens 
for two reasons: First, the wealth in the 
cities is so much greater, proportionately, 
than in the counties that the cities can 
afford, not only a higher tax, but, also, 
higher tax rates. Second, tax burden is 
related more closely to income than to 
wealth; in proportion to value, the average 
income is much greater on city property 
than on rural property; consequently, a 
relatively high tax rate on city property 
constitutes a burden no heavier than a rela- 
tively low tax rate upon rural property. 


Among the graded school districts, or 
among the county districts, an inverse re- 
lationship between wealth and tax rates 
exists to a marked degree. In the ten 
wealthiest graded school districts, the 
average tax rate is only 58 cents, while in 
the ten poorest graded school districts, the 


average tax rate is 90 cents. In the ten 
most wealthy counties, the average tax rate 
is only 42 cents, while the average tax rate 
for the ten poorest counties is 49 cents, 
Nine of the ten poor counties levy a tax of 
50 cents, the maximum which has been 
permitted by law. 


The third type of inequality relates to the 
assistance rendered by the State to the 
local school districts. This assistance 
bears no relationship to the needs of the 
local units. In some instances, the largest 
amount of aid actually goes to the districts 
least in need of assistance. The constitu- 
tion of Kentucky requires that State School 
Funds shall be apportioned upon the basis 
of the number of children of school census 
age. Allocated upon this basis, Monroe 
County, with a valuation per census child 
of only $800, receives only $300, from the 
State School Fund for every teacher em- 
ployed, while Jessamine County, with a 
valuation per census child seven times as 
great as that of Monroe County, actually 
receives from state sources $25, per teacher 
more than the amount received by Monroe 
County. 


The fourth phase of educational inequal- 
ity relates to the educational opportunities 
provided by counties, cities, and graded 
school districts. It has been pointed out 
that there is a tendency for greater effort 
to be made in the support of education by 
poor districts than by wealthy districts. 
Regardless of this greater effort, however, 
wealth or a lack of wealth determines very 
largely the educational opportunities pro- 
vided for the children of our State. The 
quality of a school system is generally 
assumed to be indicated by such factors 
as the amount of money received through 
local taxation for school support, the 
amount expended for education, the value 
of school buildings and grounds, the salaries 
and educational qualifications of teachers, 
the length of the school term, and the per 
cent of children of school census age attend- 
ing elementary schools. 


Poor districts, regardless of their extra 
effort, actually obtain less in the way of 
school provisions than wealthy districts. 
In proportion to ability to pay tax, the 
average county school tax rate of 47 cents 
constitutes a heavier burden than the 
average city school tax rate of 98 cents. 
This is true because, as previously men- 
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tioned, the taxable wealth for each child is 
approximately three times as great in the 
cities as in the counties. Because of the 
greater wealth and the higher tax rates of 
the cities of Kentucky, cities receive from 
local tax receipts, an average of $48 per 
child of school census age, as compared 
with an average of only $10 per child of 
school census age for the county school 
districts. 


Great variation exists among the coun- 
ties and also among _ the graded school dis- 
tricts in the amount received from local tax. 
In one county typical of the eastern part 
of the State, the local revenue is slightly 
more than $6 per child, while in one of 
the larger cities within this county, the 
local revenue is $21 per child, in the county 
seat of this county, it is $45 per child, and 
in four graded school districts it varies from 
$2.25 to more than $5 per child. Last year 
the ten poorest graded school districts in 
the State received from local tax $14.00 per 
child while the ten wealthiest graded 
school districts received $78 per child. 


The ten poorest counties raised by means 
of local tax less than $4 per census child, 
while the ten most wealthy counties raised 
$35 per census child. This represents a 
ratio of almost ten toone. Owsley County 
received from local tax per census child only 
$3 while Fayette County received $60. 
This represents a ratio of twenty to one. 
The graded school district in Jefferson 
County, previously mentioned, received 
from local tax last year $525 per census 
child and $239 per pupil enrolled, while a 
graded school district in Trigg County 
received less than $10 per census child. 
This is a ratio of fifty-four to one in the 
amount received per census child. The 
ratio between the amount received from 
local tax per census child by the most 
wealthy district in Jefferson County and 
the amount received by the Owsley County 
district is one hundred eighty-three to one. 
If enrollment is taken as a basis of com- 
parison, instead of children of school census 
age, the ratio is 68 to 1. 


A second index of educational oppor- 
tunity is the, amount expended to provide 
school facilities. The average educational 
expenditure per census child for the cities 
of Kentucky is approximately two times 
as great as that for either the counties or the 
graded school districts. Likewise, the 


average educational expenditure per teacher 
is almost two times as great in the cities 
as in the county districts and more than two 
times as great in the cities as in the graded 
school districts. 


The ten poorest counties have an educa- 
tional expenditure of less than $600 for each 
teacher employed while the ten richest 
counties have an an educational expenditure 
of more than $1,800 for each teacher em- 
ployed. In the amount expended by the 
counties per teacher, the extremes are 
represented by Bourbon and_ Elliott 
Counties; Bourbon County spends $2,400 
for each teacher while Elliott County 
spends only $450 for each teacher. 


In the ten poorest graded school districts, 
the average expenditure per teacher is only 
$1,600, while in the ten wealthiest districts, 
the average expenditure per teacher is 
$3,000. The ratio of the educational ex- 
penditure per teacher in the ten wealthiest 
graded school districts to the educational 
expenditure per teacher in the ten poorest 
county districts is approximately five to 
one. 


The expenditure per census child is almost 
four times as great in the ten wealthiest 
graded school districts as in the ten poorest 
graded school districts; it is more than four 
times as great in the ten wealthiest counties 
as in the ten poorest counties. In one of the 
wealthy counties, the expenditure per cen- 
sus child is eight times as great as in one of 
the poor counties; in the wealthiest graded 
school district the expenditure per child 
enrolled is 15 times as great as the expendi- 
ture per child enrolled in the poorest graded 
school district; the expenditure per census 
child in this wealthy graded school district 
is 33 times as great as in the poor district; 
in the wealthiest graded school district the 
expenditure per pupil enrolled is 25 times 
as great, and the expenditure per census 
child, 52 times as great as in the poorest 
county districts. 


America as a nation is committed toa 
democratic form of government. We can 
well ask ourselves this question—is the 
situation described in accord with the 
principles of democracy? How can it be 
maintained that we are providing equality 
of opportunity for the children of today 
and the citizens of tomorrow? 
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Is this freedom to make the most of 
native capacities, of which our nation 
boasts? 


Twenty-five times as many dollars ex- 
pended for each child enrolled in one dis- 
trict as is expended for each child enrolled 
in another district! Think of it! A ratio 
of 25 to 1 in expenditures! This represents 
a ratio of 25 to 1 in educational opportunity. 


Furthermore, the district spending the 
least, actually carries the heaviest burden 
in the support of its school. Last year, it 
had a tax rate of 50 cents, while the wealthy 
district, spending 25 times as much for each 
child enrolled, and 52 times as much for 
each child of school census age, had a tax 
rate of only 25 cents. 


Good buildings and equipment are es- 
sential for good schools; therefore, the 
value of the school plant constitutes a 
measure of educational opportunity. The 
reported value per census child of all build- 
ings and grounds is $38 for the counties, $106 
for the cities, and $228 for the graded school 
districts. Thisisa ratio of six toone between 
the counties and the graded school districts. 
The value of high school buildings per stu- 
dent enrolled, another measure of education- 
al opportunity, is $174 for the ten poorest 
graded school districts and $720 for the ten 
wealthiest graded school districts. This is 
a ratio of more than four to one among the 
two groups of graded school districts. The 
value of high school buildings per census 
child is $42 in the ten wealthiest counties 
and only 25 cents in the ten poorest coun- 
ties. This is a ratio of 168 to one between 
the two groups of counties. 


Good schools cannot be maintained 
without good teachers; good teachers can 
be secured only by the payment of reason- 
able salaries. Last year the average yearly 
salary for teachers in Louisville was re- 
ported to the State Department as approxi- 
mately $1,600. The average yearly salary 
for all second class cities was $1,200, and 
for all third class cities, $990. The highest 
average yearly salary for any county dis- 
trict was $987 for Fayette County while 
the average yearly salary in the ten most 
wealthy counties was only $855. This 


average, low as it is, is more than two times 
as great as the average for the ten poorest 
counties, and almost four times as great as 
the average for one of these poor counties. 


One wealthy graded school district has an 
average salary eight times as great as the 
average for Elliott County. 


The qualifications and _ training of 
teachers are determined by the salary sche. 
dule to a greater extent than by any other 
factor. The wealthiest graded school dis. 
trict in Kentucky employs no teacher who 
has not completed at least two years of 
school work above the senior year of high 
school. The wealthiest county employs no 
teacher who is not a high school graduate. 
In the ten wealthiest counties, 38% of the 
teachers employed have had at least two 
years of training above high school, 
while 82% have completed a four-year 
high school course. Compare this situa- 
tion with that found in the ten poorest 
counties of the State. In the poor counties 
only 30% of the teachers are high school 
graduates, while only 6% have had as 
much as two years of training above that 
of the high school. Fourteen per cent of 
the teachers in these counties have had no 
high school training and 70% have not com- 
pleted a high school course. Schools with 
poorly-trained teachers, receiving low 
salaries, cannot retain their pupils. Thirty- 
per cent of the pupils entering city high 
schools in Kentucky complete the four year 
high school curriculum. This per cent is 
low in comparison with the average for 
city high schools in many states; however, 
it is six times as high as the percentage for 
the county high schools of Kentucky. In 
theory, we have accepted a program of 
universal high school education, yet 5% 
only of the boys and girls entering our 
county high schools complete in those 
schools four years of high school work. In 
many of the county schools the salaries are 
so low, the teachers are so poorly prepared, 
the buildings and equipment so meager, 
and the schools so poor that the pupils who 
enter them will not remain to complete 
their course. 


Not only are the schools in wealthy dis- 
tricts superior to those in poor districts; 
they are maintained, also, for a longer 
period of time. Also, they enroll a larger 
percentage of the children of school census 
age each year. One hundred three coun- 
ties of this State have seven-month school 
terms or less. The average length of the 
school term in the graded school districts 
is nine months, and in the cities, nine and 
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four-tenths months. The per cent of 
children of school census age enrolled in 
elementary schools is 53 for the county 
districts, 61 for the graded school districts, 
and 62 for the cities. In the ten poorest 
graded school districts, 55 per cent, and in 
the ten wealthiest graded school districts, 
75 per cent, of the children of school age are 
enrolled in the elementary schools. 


The purpose of this discussion today has 
been to demonstrate the need for securing 
greater equity in our methods of public 
school support. By means of the data 
presented, it has been shown that the 
ability of local communities in Kentucky 
to support education varies greatly. 


Further, it has been pointed out that poor 
districts, bearing the heavier tax burden, 
receive less in the way of school provisions 
than wealthy districts. The communities 
with the least ability to support schools 
carry the heaviest burden. Poor districts 
expend less than wealthy districts for each 
child of school census age and less for each 
teacher employed. Poor districts have 
poorer buildings, pay lower salaries, employ 
more poorly prepared teachers, have 
shorter school terms, and retain fewer 
children in school than wealthy districts. 


The solution of the problen of educa- 
tional inequality lies in the direction of 
greater equity in the distribution of the 
school tax burden. Kentucky must secure, 
also, greater equity in the distribution of 
the benefits of education, to the end that 
each child, whether residing in the moun- 
tains or in the Bluegrass region, in rural 
communities or in cities, may enjoy educa- 
tional advantages more nearly commensu- 
rate with those enjoyed by other children. 


Some educators believe that the solution 
to this problem can be reached only by 
means of a larger State School Fund for 
apportionment to the local districts. 
Possibly they are correct in their analysis 
of the situation. It is true that the amount 
of all State expenditures going to the 
support of common schools dropped from 
41 per cent of the total in 1910 to 24 per 
cent of the total in 1924. During this 
same period of time, the common school 
support coming from State sources dropped 
from 53 per cent to 28 per cent. A larger 
State School Fund would be of assistance 
in lightening the local tax burden and in 


improving the educational opportunities 
in poor communities; however, this is not 
the most important change needed. The 
most important change needed is a change 
in the method employed in the distribution 
of the State School Fund. The present 
method of distribution was fixed by the 
State Constitution in 1891. This method 
bears no relationship to the ability of 
local communities to support schools, to the 
needs of the communities, or to the local 
effort expended. In the light of the facts 
presented today, it is evident that the State 
of Kentucky can make little advance in 
rank among the states educationally until 
after the State Constitution has been 
amended in such a manner as to permit 
State School Funds to be distributed upon 
a just and equitable basis. 


In addition to this Constitutional Amend- 
ment, one other change at least, appears 
to be desirable. Certain tax colonies, 
organized as graded school districts, must 
be returned for tax purposes to the counties 
in which they are situated. A number of 
“‘Protectorates”’ of this type are to be found 
in Kentucky. One of these ‘“‘tax colonies” 
previously mentioned reports only 125 
children of school census age. This district 
has a total assessed valuation larger than 
that of nine counties containing more than 
30,000 children of school census age. The 
protected wealth in this district, and in 
other districts of a similar type, must be 
made available for the education of the 
children of Kentucky. 


Let us stop making apologies for the 
educational ranking of Kentucky. Let us 
cease attempting to cure our educational 
evils by trimming a little here and a little 
there while the roots of the evil remain 
untouched. To kill a tree we do not trim 
its branches; we dig it out by the roots. 
Let us concentrate our efforts upon the 
task of securing a change in our constitu- 
tional requirements, together with a law 
which will make possible equal educational 
opportunities for all. It is true other 
school laws are needed. Kentucky needs 
the best certification law which can be 
drafted. This State needs a better text- 
book law. However, legislation of this 
type, although helpful, will not be adequate. 
Changes, much more fundamental in 
character than these, must also be made. 
Our educational system has reached a 
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PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd.,'Chicago. Leader among Teachers Agencies. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. National in scope. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. College work only. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 


The above organizations, under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, comprise the 
largest teacher agency work in the United States under one management. 











crisis; no half-way measure will solve our 
problem. So long as some districts in this 
State have less than $200 of taxable wealth 
per census child while others have $185,000 
of taxable wealth per census child, no modi- 
fication of textbook laws, of certification 
laws, or of any other laws not designed to 
provide financial aid to these poor districts, 
will solve our problems. Two major 
changes must be made. We must apply 
our remedies to the roots of the difficulties; 
first, the wealth concentrated in tax colonies, 
whether in the form of cities or of graded 
school districts, must be made available 
for the education of the children of the 
State; and, second, the State Constitution 
must be changed to make possible an 
equitable distribution of State School 
Funds. 





An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child. 
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Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equip School. They 
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KENTUCKY SCHOOLS HAVING 100% 
ENROLLMENT IN THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT For Five 
YeArRS—Kentucky: Lowisville, George 
Washington. 


100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT For THREE 


Yrears—Kentucky: Louisville, F. T. 
Salisbury, Henry Clay, J. Stoddard 
Johnston. 


100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT For Two 
YeEArS—Kentucky: Louisville, Eastern 
Departmental, Emmet Field, George 
Rogers Clark, George W. Morris, John 
Marshall, McFerran, Parkland, William 
R. Belknap. 


100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT For THis 
YEAR—Kentucky: Louisville, J. B. 
Atkinson, Johnston, Main, Upper Fulton 
Grade. 





AVERAGE COST OF REARING 
A CHILD 


The cost of bringing up a child is discussed 
in the July number of the Monthly Labor 
Review. The following statement shows 
the average cost of rearing a child to the 
age of eighteen years: 





Cost of beiew born.................:....... $ 250 
Tt 2,500 
Clothing and shelter........................ 3,400 
Education, minor items met by the 
individual family purse................ 50 
il celal ai leues 284 
EERE Ree eRe 130 
Dee v ih Cee eae ae 54 
Sundries 570 








Total cost to family.......... $ 7,238 


Education, major items, cost’ of 
schooling provided by the com- 
i 1,100 
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Che Brown Hotel 


Fourth and Broadway 








and exhibits. 


ice water and baths. 


the ofe oft oe ofr ofr of ofr ofr ofr ofr ne nr oe oe ne afr oe wife 


Is one block removed from the meeting place 
The logical convenient hotel for 


K. E. A. 1927 


All rooms at reasonable rates with circulating 


Popular priced Coffee Shop 


Make reservations now at the convenient hotel 
where all activities will center. 
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COUNTY COURT FISCAL BUDGET 
LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


(State Superintendent McHenry Rhoads, 
notifies county superintendents of 
Appellate Court's decision.) 


GENTLEMEN— 


On Friday, December 17th the Appellate 
Court of this State rendered a decision 
declaring the county court fiscal budget law 
unconstitutional. As the operation of the 
county school budget law is dependent 
largely on the operation and legality of the 
county fiscal court budget law, this decision 
of the Appellate Court sustains my opinion 
issued to county superintendents under 
date of July 7, 1926. In this circular letter 
I held that the county school budget law 
was inoperative and of no effect and stated 
that, in my opinion county boards of edu- 
cation should elect a treasurer for the next 
biennial period and to conduct the fiscal 
affairs of the schools of the county under 
the laws existing prior to the enactment 
of the county budget law. 


Under date of November 22nd, on advice 
of the State Inspector and Examiner, I 
issued a circular letter to County Boards 
of Education advising them, as a matter 


of protection only, to co-operate with the 
fiscal courts in making their county levy 
for December. This decision of the Appel- 
late Court renders the advice given in the 
circular letter of November 22nd null and 
void. 


In conformity with the decision of the 
Appellate Court, you are hereby advised 
to fix your budget under Section 4399a-8 
of the Kentucky Statutes, pages 60, 61 and 
62 of the Common School Laws of Ken- 
tucky, 1926 edition. Under this law the 
annual school budget shall be submitted 
in writing to the county court clerk not less 
than ten days before the making of the 
county levy. It is, therefore, advised that 
the County Board of Education confer 
with the County Court Clerk and co- 
operate with that official in meeting this 
requirement of law. 


I further call your attention to the fact 
that the decision of the Appellate Court 
eliminates the maximum county rate of 
50 cents fixed in that law and leaves the 
maximum rate for school purposes by 
County Boards of Education at 75 cents 
undisturbed, as set forth in Section 
4399a-8, page 60, Common School Laws 
of Kentucky. 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


FREE REGISTRATION WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better 
suited to your powers and attainments. We know how to find it for 


and use expert knowledge and experience in every position filled. FREE REGISTRATION. 


THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENC Y—Meator, Ky. 
A. J. JOLLY Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 


ou_because we know the schools of your state 














The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers for educational institutions—private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers and other workers to larger fields of service. The Bureau is in no sense 
a commercial organization. Service free to institutions and at three-fifths of usual charge to teachers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 














KENTUCKY 
The Table below gives the rank of Kentucky among the States along agricultural and other material 


lines. The data are taken from the United States census and from bulletins issued by the Research Bureau 
of the National Education Association. 





















































ITEMS AMOUNT RANK 
TEE NACE SESE eas gen eR iO ee eeee re. 2,416,630 15 
2. Rural population................ eevee sch aaa he a See. 1,776,746 13 
SO Can MITA ODDRMI EDI cco Ih eth 1,353,130 10 
eb Lb Soe eae ve rt ee ion ere 634,000 36 
SS A 5 eee cee en NM I 18 
as rR EOIS EM PRTMRMRUEU MENU a sca eh se ca cece casch ecg bascanbcensecees 13,975,000 13 
#, Muuinver Ol farms...................................-. Beker ree WR hale pot ate eRe, — 270,626 4 
8. . Value of all farm property... Seio daria sanee se eterno canes taue ceases $1,511,901,000 | 18 
DS RUDE On SANE WI ON scene cats ececestacorececencarenticseenceieronneeriiecevicred| 15B538670000 18 
Op ob nore ee een ee ee ee Rae eee $347 ,339 ,000 19 
12. Aotal wealthiol State, all property ccc canes cts cee nse scecsen esse econ $2,850,880,000 | 25 
Bie ene MNRN IN UNRUR NN ON ONIN cscs esse asc cvcdacadescanccaces $1188 43 
13. Average per capita income.............. a vere $392 44 
14. Per capita income farm population Seka ie 316 
15. Per capita income non farm population... ....-.ee-cesececoececeeeoeecoeeeseeeeeeoes $459 
16. Average size of farm in acres........... eee ee Re eon a 79.9 
17. Average value of land per acre ee ee $48.62 _ |............ 
18. Value of all property per farm, average. ...............-2.....0.020.c2cececececececeeececeeseeeseevees $5587 41 
ADS 3 8 See SES Fi eae $585 43 
ADs RBUNIINENIS MON MCRD EEUU EN ON cc acsccpnececetcacaciceccevecnsnenecececseanecces 71,518,000 8 
PR eo eee ee enna, 506,150,000 1 
22. Percentage of tenant farmers 33. 18 
23. Value of all manufactured products. .........................c.sscceeeseeecececececeeeceseseceeeeeceneees $395 ,660,000 31 
24. Value of all mineral products. ooo... seesseessscscecececececeseeeceeeseees $98 ,486 ,000 10 
25. Total income of State 1924 a. Cee. $917,000,000 _b........... 
26. Spent for elementary and high school 1924. .o0......ecccceceecccecseeseceeeeeseseseeneere- $17,644,000 — |............ 
27. Percentage of income spent for schools......................::2.2ceceessssseesseeseeeseeeveeeeeeees 1.87 45 
28. Percentage income spent for schools by United States. ...0.0.....0..2...22-cs0csc0-0eeees SS |, i a 
29. Per capita savings in banks in Kentucky ee eee $46.00 $44 
30. Per capita savings whole United States... ...........20...0..c2cecececeecceecoeeeseeeeeesceeeeeees Ly | ee 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN Ws. S. Taytor, Editor 





PATTERN PLAYS, By E. C. OAKDEN 
anD Mary Sturt; published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons; 1925. 173 pp; price $0.60. 


The object of this attractive little volume 
is to interest older children in the crafts- 
manship of plays by showing how stories 
in the narrative can be turned into plays 
of various kinds. Experience has shown 
that children find dramatic composition 
interesting and valuable. Six easy plays 
based on literary stories have been included 
in this volume. The authors hope to 
stimulate a more sincere appreciation of the 
playwrights art through practice in that 
art. 


PRECIS, NOTES AND SUMMARIES, 
By RICHARD WILSON; published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons; New York; 1925. 185 pp. 
Price $0.60. 


Every person who writes for the public 
or who does. public speaking should 
study this volume. It provides training 
in class thinking, intellectual grasp and 
insight, orderly construction and succinct 
expression. It is a valuable book for 
persons to desire to improve their ability 
to organize and to express themselves 
with clearness and precision. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING, By 
CoLEMAN, Unt AND HosieE: A Sixth 
Reader, published by Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Chicago. 378 pages. 


The material is interesting and well 
selected and the illustrations are good. At 
the end of each selection will be found a 
number of questions that area valuable aid 
to the teacher. 


THE FIRST READER OF THE 
PATHWAY TO READING, By CoLEeman, 
Unt and Hosic, with illustrations, By 
Eunice and John Stephenson, published by 
Burdett and Company, 1925. 122 pages. 


The first reader of this series contains 
material of unusual interest to children. 
The illustrations are splendid. 


STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS, By 
WaLTER G. CLIPPINGER; published by 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York; 1926. 
145 pp. Price $1.50. 


This book was written essentially as an 
orientation course for college freshmen and 
high school seniors. It is the outgrowth 
of a series of lectures and discussions con- 
ducted by the author with freshmen in his 
own institution. Doctor Frank P. Graves 
says of this volume, “It deserves a promi- 
nent place on the book shelves of all college 
libraries and may be read with profit and 
interest by professor and student alike.”’ 


THE MIND AT WORK, By R. L. 
LyMAN; published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1924; 349 pp. 


The Mind at Work is designed to help 
students to the most effective use of their 
minds in the important processes of study- 
ing, thinking, and reading. Dr. Lyman 
has selected material from men who are 
eminent in education, has organized it ina 
useable form, and has given to the public a 
book that provides easy access to valuable 
information and guidance in the chief 
activities of school life. 


A HANDBOOK OF EXTRA-CURRIC- 
ULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, By HaAro_p D. MEYER, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 1926. 402 pp. Price $4.00. 


This book attempts to solve the problems 
that arise in the field of extra-curricular 
activities in the High School. It tries to 
aid the school in meeting situations and 
needs; to offer the leader and the Super- 
visor of activities suggestions; to stress the 
purposes and values of each activity and to 
lead those interested to further study and 
activity. Such problems as_ character 
building and citizenship training, clubs, 
student participation in school administra- 
tion, publicity and publications are dis- 
cussed in a helpful way. Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell says ‘The worth of this present 
volume should insure its wide acceptance.” 
This is a splendid tribute from a man who 
knows the field. 
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TRAINING THE TODDLER, By EL.iz- 
ABETH CLEVELAND; published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1925; 
171 pages. Price $2.00. 


The child between the ages of two and 
six presents a real problem to any mother 
who takes her responsibilities seriously. 
This volume is an attempt to set down in 
the form of general principles some of the 
results of the work of the Merrill Palmer 
School. It is valuable in child training. 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY THE 
LOOKING GLASS WAY, By JEAN 
BROADHURST; published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia; 79 pages; 
Price $1.25. 


What could be more fascinating to a 
child than reading animal language through 
a magic mirror? On every page of this 
very original book, kittens and lambs, birds 
and bears, chicks and monkeys, and even 
baby elephants speak to the children in a 
language that can be read easily through 
the magic mirror. It is a beautiful volume 
and is intensely interesting to children. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION, By J. C. Wricut 
AND CHARLES R. ALLEN; published by 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1926; 
436 pages. Price $3.00. 


This volume “attacks with direction and 
clarity the immediate tasks of the official 
charged with the administration of a pro- 
gram of vocational education’ says Dr. 
Robert J. Leonard, in his statement of 
appreciation of this new book. While this 
book has been written primarily for men 
and women concerned with the adminis- 
tration of vocational education, it will be 
found of definite value to persons in the 
general education field who are at work 
with administrative problems. It is a 
splendid contribution to our educational 
literature. 


THE HYGIENIC PIG AND OTHER 
STORIES, By JANE FIELD HEATH, with 
illustrations by Ludwig and Regina; pub- 
lished by Beckley-Cordey Company, Chi- 
cago, 1925; 107 pages. Price $0.70. 


This little volume contains a group of 
interesting stories for children. The book 


is nicely illustrated and is attractive in 
appearance and content. 


————_. 


MANUAL OF OBSERVATION AND 
PARTICIPATION, By Atonzo F. Myers 
AND EpitH E. BEUCHEL; published by the 
American Book Company, Cincinnati, 
1926; 263 pages. Price $0.99. 


This is a complete, well graded, well 
organized and skillfully worked out manual 
laboratory handbook. It will be valuable 
in any institution that has a program for 
the professional education of teachers. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES FOR 
THE WARSHAW-BONILLA ELE- 
MENTS OF SPANISH, By Atrrep I, 
ROEHM AND PAUL T. MANCHESTER; pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1926; 91 pages. Price $0.60, 


A technique for language drill, at once 
novel and effective, is offered in these 
“laboratory”’ exercises which have been 
prepared to accompany the widely-used 
Warshaw-Bonilla Elements of Spanish. 
The 45 study-units (each unit on two facing 
pages) provide drill exercises based on the 
vocabulary and constructions taught in the 
first 68 lessons of the Warshaw-Bonilla text. 


THE CAROLINIAN, By RAFAEL SABa- 
TINI; published by Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1926; 437 pages. Price $0.92. 


The Carolinian is the first Sabatini novel 
to deal with America. It is laid in Charles- 
ton during the years 1775-1779, ending 
before the British succeeded in taking the 
city. Many of the incidents upon which 
the novel depends are well-known historical 
events. The plot is lively and interesting, 
full of action and stirring events. This 
novel should serve as an introduction to 
“Captain Blood,” ‘Scaramouche’ and 
“The Sea Hawk,” all of which the young 
reader will find most entertaining. 


READINGS FROM THE GREAT 
HISTORIANS, By D. M. KETELBEyY; pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1926; 438 pages. Price $2.00. 


This book attempts to introduce certain 
historical authors whose reputation, 
thought great among their contemporaries, 
is somewhat dimmed by the present con- 
vention that devout offering upon the altar 
of historical accuracy necessarily involves a 
full and generous sacrifice of charm of style 
and vividness of impression. This really 
is a book of history and romance combined, 
an intensely interesting combination. 
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Columbia Auditorium Meeting Place for Annual Conven- 


tion of Kentucky Education Association 


April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1927 


One of the most attractive and handsome in the city, the Columbia Audi- 
torium offers excellent advantages for the fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association. With its spacious seating capacity, splendid 
acoustics, and ample stage equipment, it is doubtful if the Association has ever 
enjoyed equal opportunities for a great meeting. All sessions of the general 
association will be held in this auditorium. Its large assembly rooms will also 
accommodate some of the departmental meetings. 


Commercial Exhibit Feature of Convention 


For many years officers of the Association have coveted the pleasure of 
providing for a large commercial exhibit in connection with the annual conven- 
tion. The commodious gymnasium hall immediately adjoining the auditorium 
will be used for this purpose. Well lighted and ventilated, space sufficient for 
the attractive arrangement of sixty-five booths is hereby provided. Wishing to 
make this feature of the convention an outstanding one both to the advertiser 
and members of the Association, the management will exhaust every reasonable 
means to have the exhibit pronounced a success. 


Plot of Exhibit Space Mailed on Request 


Terms, regulations, booth layout with complete information of the exhibit 
will be mailed interested parties on request. All representatives of school 
supplies and others wishing the opportunity of making direct contact with 
8,000 to 10,000 potential purchasers are urged to give favorable consideration to 
this feature of our convention. All communications concerning the exhibit 
should be addressed to 


R. E. WILLIAMS, Executive Secretary 
1122 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 














Margie Helm, ~— 
Western Teachers College. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Look To— 
Central School Supply Co. 


for your second term 


Emergency Furniture Requirements 


Telephone or wire us your orders at our 
expense—shipment will be made theday 
your order is received. 


We have ample stock of PUPILS and 
TEACHERS DESKS, CHAIRS, i ¢ 
BLACKBOARD, and other school 
equipment in LOUISVILLE, and are 


ready to give you 


EMERGENCY SERVICE 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 


‘ ‘Everything for the School’’ 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
BUY IN KENTUCKY 






































